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The Walton and Holmes ; 
Arithmetics Guide Books to English 


By Groree A. WALTON, A- M. 
Formerly Agent of Massachusetts State Board of 
Ra 8 HE most original and practical language texts 
an¢ ’ 4 * * . 
as Stantey H. Houmes, A. M. published. They equip the pupil with the 
Pe Superintendent of Schools, New Britain, Conn. -ability to use good English, and they train 


' First Book . $0.30 Third Book . $0.45 him in both oral and written expression. 
" Second Book . .40 Fourth Book % .50 * Bing 2 
These books embody the results of a searching investigation In addition to their interesting language work, 


| by the Boston School Board of the teaching of arithmetic, of a they give all the grammar needed in elementary 
| careful comparison of the courses of study in many leading cities 


' and towns, and of practical recommendations by 100 eminent teach- schools. The method is inductive} grammatical 
Pers, principals, and superintendents. } 
; The various topics are taken up in their proper order, and are rules are based on the best literature. One of their 
» not dropped until all the. important points are brought out and . “4° : - ‘ 
> the pupil acquires skill in performing each operation. The work strongest features is their ability to inspire the pupil 


for each year is distinct as well as systematic. Under each topic with ideas for composition work and so to arouse 
the order is: Oral exercises; illustrative examples; written probi« ms. 

















By CHARLES B. Gitpert and Apa V. 5. Harris. 








The Walton and Holmes Arithmetics contain 18,000 problems | his enthusiasm for correct ex pression. 
of which the First Book presents $,000, the Second Book 5,000, the | 


| Third Book 6,000 and the Fourth Book 4,000 problems. The subjects | 
ry Of the problems have been judiciously selected. As faras possible, | Book One, 45c. Book Two, 60¢c. 


~ the material in concrete work represents im experience the life of 
the child. lmpractical, obsolete, and purely novel subjects have been 
excinded, because they are neither of rea! yalue nor im keeping 
>with the modern spirit of teaching arithmetic. 








| SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | sik: Naik hoses 


‘. New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston | 
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BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself isa succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO,OHIO 
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School Superintendents ——=., 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all class 


signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTIMATES and 
BULLETIN 308. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


§ ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs., 143 Liberty Street, New York 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR 
_ LITTLE PEOPLE 


Price, 35 cents. 


Love of the dramatic is an inborn instinct with 
children, and upon this foundation the authors of 
this little book of plays have formulated their plan 
for creating an enthusiasm and love of reading. 

The plays are full of vivacity and movement. 
Many of them are based upon the fairy tale and 
fable, and throughout the language is simple and 
quite within the scope of the child mind. 

The setting of portions to music and the intro- 
duction of games here and there add zest and 
brightness to the plays, which may be given with- 
out costuming or staging and form a part of the 
day’s program. 





GINN and COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 








INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDITION 


Progressive Lessons in Art Education 
FUST PUBLISHED 


A new series of books presenting a Course of 
Study for the unification of manual training and 


- art education in the public schools. Beautifully 


illustrated in color, showing standards of the use of 
color in making and decorating of articles such as 
notebooks, blotter-pads, book-covers, etc. as well as 
some of the newer ways of treating still life on 
tinted paper with colored crayons, white chalk, etc. 
Descriptive circular sent upon request. 


The Prang -Educational Company 


New York, 113 University Place 











THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED WODIFI- 
| CATIONS 

By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal Schooi. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
: 29-A Beacon St., Boston 
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‘*Twenty million children attend school in the United 
States. Twenty million children are well worth saving 
physically as well as mentally.”—Woman’s Home 


Companion 


FOR HOME LIFE, SCHOOL LIFE, 
AND STREET LIFE 


Bulletin No. 21 


“Your PRIMER OF SANITATION has been ex- 
amined throughout, and parts of it have been tried 
with sixth-gradechildren. The children understood 
it easily and were enthusiastically interested. 
Taken all together it seems to fit the sixth grade 
best, though I believe the subject-matter would 
be of interest to any grade above the fourth. The 
language is sufficiently difficult and sufficiently 
easy for sixth-grade children. The arrangement 
of material is unusually good, following as it 
does, for the most part, the child’s natural mode 
of attack. To my mind it is just the type of book 
for the grades. Its subject-matter meets the 
needs of the children in their home life, school 
life, and street life; and because it does that, in a 
definite way, it cannot fail to elicit their inter- 
est."’ Mary D. Pierce, Critic Teacher, State Normal 
School, Farmville, Va. 








A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50c in postage stamps 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson, Manager 
YONKERS - ON - HUDSON; NEW YORK 














The Tarr and McMurry 


NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F. G. S. A. 
Professor of Physical Geography at Cornell" University 
AND 


FRANK M. McMURRY 


Professor of Elementary Education at Teachers, Cillege, Columbia 
University 


First Book - > $0.65 ; Second Book - $1.10 
Part-I. - - 40 Part. i - : 65 
Part Il - pe 50 Part II - = 65 


The old series of Geographies}by these authors 
was a radical departure from the old style of 
school geographies. The new series, while re- 
taining all the excellent and original features of 
the old books, marks a distinct advance in ge- 
ography teaching. In skort, the new books are 
based on the unique and throughly tested Tarr 
and McMurray plan, but they have been rewrit- 
ten, brought down to date, enriched with a great 
quantity of new material, and supplied with new 
maps and many new illustrations, thus forming, 
practically, a new series. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York, 64-66 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON , CHICAGO 
120 Boylston Street 378-388 Wabash Avenue 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


565-573 Market Street 


Fourth Nat’i Bank Bidg. 
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RAILROAD PRESIDENT AND COUNTRY BOYS. 


[ Editorial.] 


When the president of the New York Central 
railroad lines, W. C. Brown of New York city, 
heard of the visit of the thirteen state superintend- 
ents of the South to Page county, Iowa, last 
October, he wrote to County Superintendent 
Jessie Field, offering to send three of her rural 
school boys to the short course at the Ames Agri- 
cultural College. 

The three boys took the short course, and then, 
as a county team, entered the corn-judging con- 
test, and though two years younger than any com- 


WwW. C. Brown, President N° Y. Central Lines, and Floyd Hurdle 


the lowa boy who won a trophy costing $250. 
peting team, they took the famous $250 trophy, 
which the “kid team” have with them in the pic- 
ture. 

This triumph -pleased Mr. Brown beyond 
measure, and in May he went to Clarinda, the 
county seat, and gave an address in the opera 
house to the Boys’ Agricultural Club of the 
County. 

It would be difficult to tell which was the more 
pleased, W. C. Brown, the railroad president, or 
the corn-judging team, whose bills he paid last 
December for their short course at the college. 
The picture is of Mr. Brown and one of the team. 
We present a picture of Mr. Brown and one of 
the three boys who presided and introduced Mr. 


Brown when he made his speech in the opera 
house. Mr. Brown said in part:— 

“T am often asked if the opportunities for young 
men are as favorable as they were thirty or forty 
years ago; and I am glad to say that, in my 
Opinion, you may be thankful that you are com- 
ing on the scene of business activity during the 
early years of the new century, rather than during 
the last half of the century just closed. 
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‘‘Boy’s Team that Won First Honors and a $250—Trophy in Corn- 
Judging.”’ 

“The first decade of the twentieth century has 
witnessed some great’ and salutary changes. 
During the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury money seemed to count for so much, to exert 
so dominating an influence, that the struggle to 
secure it was désperate, unscrupulous, and re- 
morseless. 

“The dawning years of the new century have 
seemed to lift us as a nation to a clearer atmos- 
phere, an infinitely higher, healthier standard of 
business and political ethics. Money counts for 
less and character for more than ever before. 

“The world is. looking for young men with 
health and strength, high moral character, and 
clean, wholesome habits ; young men with nothing 
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but brains andyhandsp backed by industry, loyalty, 
and fidelity_to duty. 

“More than in any other profession or vocation 
the great business of agriculture is calling for 
young men; and, in my opinion, no other business 
promises returns so sure or so great as intelligent, 
energetic work on the farm. 

“We hear mucelt of the subject of the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, and it is well that 
this important subject should have most careful 
consideration. 

“T have thought, however, that about 90 per 
cent, of the discussion of this important question 
has been directed to about 10 per cent. of our 
natural resources. 

“Husband our coal as we will, economize in its 
use to the last limit, but the day will come when 
the last ton will be mined, and nothing will re- 
main but the empty holes in the ground. 

“The same is true of all the products of our 
mines, but the fertility of the soil must not only 
be maintained, but must be constantly augmented, 
if this nation or any other nation is to continue 
to exist. 
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“We have»been for a. century. and/a half reck- 
lessly exploiting the natural resources, of a conti- 
nent. The great forests have been regarded as an 
incumberance. I have seen, in this Prairie state 
of Iowa, acres of maple, white oak, and hickory 
timber cut down, dragged into great piles, and 
burned! : 

“Our agrictlture has* been a process of half- 
farming, until land began to show indications of 
exhaustion; and then moving on and taking up 
new land farther west. 

“Now the land farther west to be had for the 
asking is gone. Population is increasing, every 
added mouth demands to be fed, and, as the 
hungry. mouths multiply, there can be but one of 
two results—an increase per acre in the product 
of the farm, or a continued and alarming in- 
crease in the cost of food, ending in national 
calamity. 

“There is-no soil or climate that is naturally 
superior to that of the United States, and no 
nation on the earth can produce a larger crop per 
acre than this country if our soil is intelligently 
tilled? a+, 





RESPONSE TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 


BY HON. FRANCIS G. BLAIR, 


State Superintendent, Illinois. 


It is my honor in behalf of the National Edu- 
cation Association to respond to the cordial words 
of welcome spoken by the governor of the state 
of Massachusetts and by the mayor of Boston. 

As I sat here listening to these words of praise 
for the common school system I found myself 
wishing that on some clear September morning 
these distinguished gentlemen might have been 
lifted to some height within the central part of 
this Republic, and, gifted with superior vision, 
they might have looked out to its farthest 
boundaries; for if they had been so positioned 
and so gifted they would have seen on that bright 
morning the common school system as a living, 
breathing, acting force,—they would have seen, 
practically, sixteen millions of boys and girls com- 
ing up to the common schools. Out from the 
farm homes, along the dusty roads with their din- 
ner pails in their hands and their books under 
their arms, and up from the mining camps and vil- 
lages, and up from the teaming centres of indus- 
try comes this multitude in one army of children, 
—as I like to think it, the great grand army of the 
future republic. And I hope, Mr. President, and 
Mr. Governor, and Mr. Mayor, that in this great 
industrial country of ours, in this land of material 
prosperity, that our corn and cotton will never 
grow so tall, or horses and cattle so. big, our 
manufacturing establishments lift their smoke 
stacks so high that they will obscure from our 
view this greatest crop, this greatest product, this 
greatest natural resource of our nation. 

I thank you for your words of welcome to this 
great body of teachers, and in ‘welcoming them 
you are welcoming the representatives of the 


greatest democratic institution we have. I be- 
lieve that there is more of the Declaration of In- 
dependence expressed in the common school sys- 
tem than in any other of our institutions; there is 
more of equal opportunity; more of the even 
chance; more of the square deal; more of the 
recognition of the individual merits tlan in any 
other institution. At the door of the public 
school all social political, and religious distinc- 
tions disappear, all external marks of rank and 
classification are laid aside, and these sixteen mil- 
lions of children enter the public schools as the 
sons and daughters of American citizens, and as 
the children of the republic. Here the principle 
of Bobie Burns alone obtains :— 
What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin gray, and a’ that; 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that; 
The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 
Is king 0’ men for a’ that. 


Ye see yon birkie, ca’d—a lord, 
Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that: 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof for a’ that: 
Far a’ that, and a’ that, 
His riband, star, and a’ that, 
The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 


But this great common school system which 
we represent is not only the greatest democratic 
institution in our land, but it is the greatest in- 
tellectual clearing house we have in America. It 
is the greatest medium of exchange of ideas and 
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sentiments and knowledge; ‘it is the greatest 
solidifing unifing force in our social and political 
life. We have had the figure of the “melting pot” 
applied to America in a recent play, and the figure 
is a most suggestive one. People from the four 
corners of the earth are flocking to this land of 
freedom. They come bringing with them many 
charms of culture and education which enrich our 
land and make it better for their coming. © But 
many of them come bringing with them varied ex- 
periences and notions of social relations and of 
national government, which make it difficult for 
them to adjust themselves readily to the real 
spirit of our institution. How out of these vary- 
ing and conflicting sentiments and ideals are we to 
create the ideals and sentiments of American citi- 
zens? Will our rocks and rills, our 
woods and templed hills do it? Will 
our great expanse of plain and valley 
do it? Will our great industrial 
activities and our push and vigor do 
it? Will the atmosphere of freedom 
that hangs about us make the trans- 
formation? No doubt all of these will 
have their influence. But I am in- 
clined to think that the real, the fun- 
damental, the abiding transformation 
is not wrought upon the adult through 
his contact with these forces, but 
rather upon the children of these 
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of our greatest ‘resources—one of our greatest 


educational assets.’ Greater than the product of © 


farms and mills, of mines and quarries, greater 
than the wealth of forest and stream are the lives 
of these men. It is easy for us to believe that 
the open doors through which, not only the chil- 
dren of foreign-born. parents, but of our own 
native children, enter into the spirit of our na- 
tional life. are the lives of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln, 

Now, Mr. Governor and Mr. Mayor, in re- 
sponding to your words of welcome, I must say 
that this great army of teachers come not to New 
England and to Boston as strangers; they come 
as friends and kinsmen, for through the great 
medium of public schools all that is best in Bos- 
ton, in its thought, in its ideals, in its 
educational, political, and  sociab 
achievements has crossed the Alle- 
ghenies, swept across the Mississippi 
valley, over the Rockies, and on to the 
Pacific. It has crossed the Mason 
and Dixon line, and pervaded the en- 
tire South land as an all-pervading in- 
fluence covering the whole country, 
north and south, making us a kin to 
Boston through the sharing of your 
ideas and of your sentiments, 
Through our great public school sys- 
tem, state lines and section lines are 


foreign-born parents in the public pox praxcisg.piarr. DPliterated. And it is one of the hap- 


schools. It is difficult for us to esti- 
mate the far-reaching influence of an ideal or a 
sentiment as a transforming and forming force in 
the great public school system, touching the 
minds and hearts of the children of both native 
and foreign-born parents. If, as we stood upon 
that mountain of vision a few moments ago with 
the sixteen millions of children before us, a great 
choir master could have stood forth, and catching 
the attention of these children, started that great 
national hymn written by a citizen of Boston:— 

“My country, ’tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty 

Of thee I sing, 

Land where my fathers died, 

Land of the pilgrim’s pride, 

From every mountain side, 

Let freedom ring.” 


how the mighty pulsation of the song would sound 
over mountain and valley and plain, catching up 
and knitting together the hearts and minds of 
these children into a wholesome, clean, uplifting re- 
spect for this country! And as we stood there, if 
some great teacher could have held up before 
these children the lives of George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln, what an instant and far- 
reaching response would have followed! These 
two great men _ represent within them- 
selves the things that are most elemental 
and of greatest worth in our American 
life. . So simple in their lives and in their 


thought and in their actions like Greek’ 


temples they stand forth free from distracting 
adornment. Great in their simplicity and simple 
in their greatness, these two men constitute one 





piest bits of poetic justice that ever 
came to my attention that this year, on our natal 
day, this great National Educational Association, 
meeting in Boston, the heart of New England, has. 
presiding over it, as its selected president, a man 
from the great South representing all that is best 
in its culture, its resourcefulness, and in its 
generosity. 

So it is, Mr. Governor and Mr. Mayor, that we 
come not as a great army of strangers. Though 
we may never have crossed the boundaries of 
your city before, though we may never have 
walked its streets, yet it all seems strangely fa- 
miliar. For have we not in our public school 
system visited Boston every year? Have we not 
been attending your Boston tea party for over a 
century? Have we not been climbing the belfry 
of the Old North church and hanging out the 
lanterns? Have we not been riding with Paul 
Revere on his perilous journey and going right on 
to Concord whether he got there or not? Have 
we not been standing with the embattled farmers 
and firing the shot heard around the world? 
Haven’t we been sitting with your genial auto- 
crat at the breakfast table and listening to the 
sweet reasonableness of your philosopher? 
Have we not spent many a rare day in June with 
your incomparable Lowell? Have we not en- 
joyed many times the “Children’s Hour” with 
your sweet and gentle Longfellow? 

And so it is, Mr. Governor and Mr. Mayor, that 
this gathering seems to us like a great home- 
coming, and is a fulfillment of the promise that not 
only the bread, but the tea, which vou cast upon 
the water is returning to you after many days. 
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A REMARKABLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


The state normal school at Milwaukee has one 
wof the finest normal school buildings in the coun- 
ary, costing with the site more than a third of a 
million dollars. It is out near the Milwaukee- 
Downer College, making an interesting scholastic 
-eentre. The school lot is adequate, and in time 
will be developed into a beautiful campus, but it 
thas all to be done under the guidance of the land- 
scape architect. 

The whole atmosphere of the institution is scho- 
lastic, even from the college point of view. The 
library is adequate for college work as are the 
“laboratories. The teaching is by scholarly men 
and women. 

The work, however, is not wholly bookish for 
there is an ideal equipment for manual training 
‘and domestic science, and the students must 
familiarize themselves with both. 

The school is one of the largest in the country, 
‘graduating about 200 students a year. 

The practice work is most thorough. There 
sare 260 pupils in the practice school, which has 
the best of everything by way of appointment, 
-equipment, and instruction, but the practice work 
does not end in the practice school. The seniors 
must get practice in-the city schools. Three- 
fourths of the practice is in outside schools. 

There were in one day, seniors in fifty different 
rooms in the city schools. 

Three training school supervisors give all their 
time to observing the work of .these teachers in 
the city schools. 

Fifty per cent. of the students are from the 
country and about seventy-five graduates a year 
are employed in the Milwaukee schools. 

The manual training is a regular feature of the 
work. Every pupil in the practice school and 
every student in the normal must take it. The 
boys sew and the girls do bench work. 

President Charles McKenney. has seen this 
plant develop in all its complexity and vastness 
under his guiding hand. It is a great sight, that 
elegant auditorium with its noble body of earnest 
students responsive to his every suggestion re- 
vealing rare leadership and intense loyalty. 
GO-GO —— - 
Trust*me, ’tis something to be cast 
Face to face with one’s self at last, 

To be taken out of the fuss and strife, 

The endless clatter of plate and knife, 

The bore of books and the bores of the street, 
From the singular mess we agree to call life, 
Where that is best that the most fools vote is, 
And to be set down on one’s own two feet 
So nigh to the great warm heart of God 

You almost seem to hear it beat 

Down from the sunshine and up from the sod: 
And to see how the face of the common day 


Is written all over with tender histories. 
—Lowell. 











---— Ree ‘ 
The consumption of alcoholic beverages in the 
"United States has fallen off more than $110,000,- 


‘000 in two years. The population increased 


nearly 3,000,000. Credit this largely to the scien- 


‘tific temperance teaching in the schools. 
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THE RAIN-SONG OF THE ROBIN. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


Oh, the rain-song of the robin! How it thrills my 
heart to hear 

The rain-song of the robin in the summer of the year! 

How I long for wings to join him where his carol pour- 
eth free, 

And for words to beg the secret of his magic minstrelsy! 

Does he sing because he revels in the fury of the storm? 

In the thunder and the lightning does he find a hidden 
charm? 

Or with prophet eye, enraptured, does he see the dark- 
ness past, 

And the beauty which shall blossom when the clouds 
disperse at last? 

When Thy rain on me descendeth, and Thy clouds about 
me roll, 

Grant, O God, the power of singing to my tempest 
shaken soul! 

May I see thy mercy shining far behind the outer gloom! 

May I hear Thine angels chanting! May I see thy lilies 
bloom! —Harper’s Bazar. 


->-0-> +e 
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OPEN Aik SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 

In 1907 the London County Council began the 
experiment of removing from the ordinary class- 
room children of delicate health and anzmic 
tendencies. These were then placed in open air 
schools. During 1908 three of these scltools 
were in session. They have now passed the ex- 
perimental stage and are a fixed fact in the school 
system of London. 

The children attending the open-air schools 
are selected by the council’s medical officer, 
preference being given to those who reside in the 
neighborhood of the schools. The term extends 
from the middle of June to the end of October. 
Each school has a head teacher with three 
assistants. In addition to the teachers there are 
also a nurse, a cook, a cook’s helper, and a school 
keeper (janitor). About seventy pupils are al- 
lowed to each school, yet in the one I visited I 
found eighty-four pupils. 

The school hours are so arranged that pupils 
are removed from unsanitary home conditions for 
a greater part of each day. The sessions open 
with breakfast at nine in the morning and close 
at seven in the evening. Three free meals a day 
are furnished, and all work, study, play, eating, 
and resting are done out of doors. The curricu- 
lum is a much modified, ungraded one; it bears 
little or no comparison with that followed in the 
usual type of school. The health of each pupil is 
under close daily observation, and a careful record 
of the result is kept. So gratifying have these re- 
sults been-that those interested in these schools 
hope to see the school term prolonged beyond 
October, and the number of schools considerably 
increased. 

It was with many of the facts I have just writ- 
ten fresh in my mind that I started out one bright 
October day to find Birley House Open Air 
school. After crossing Tower bridge a pleasant 
drive of several miles on the top of a ’bus brought 
me to the village of East Dulwich. At the far 
end of the main street I found the school. An im- 
posing mansion stood in the midst of a large 
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demesne. Venerable trees shut out the view of 
the public highway. Within the old-fashioned 
garden the roses were still abloom in the mild 
October air. Beyond the garden stood the 
orchard, and farther on stretched rows and rows 
of cabbages and other vegetables. Far back at 
the extreme end of the grounds rose a great vine- 
clad summer house, and this summer house, 
garden and orchard, formed the classroom of the 
open-air school. 

But where were the pupils? When I asked that 
question the head mistress, who had been con- 
ducting me, led me toward a plain wooden 
structure. I approached it from the rear, and 
* when I obtained a view of the front I noticed that 
‘it was inclosed on three sides only, and re- 
sembled a commodious stage in one of our thea- 
tres. On this stage was seated a nurse watching 
about seventy boys and girls who reclined in can- 
vas chairs. Nearly all of them were sleeping, and 
the strong daylight was softened by a canvas 
awning which was stretched above their heads. 

The head mistress explained that this was the 
rest period. I had reached the school after the 
close of the morning session and the serving of 
lunch. After lunch the pupils take this enforced 
rest which lasts two hours. 

I had missed the hours for the study branches, 
but I was taken to the books the children had 
been using. Their geography is the great piece 
of earth bounded by the hedges of Birley House. 
In a section of the grounds is a space in which the 
pupils have modelled all the land divisions; the 
water divisions appear when the hose is turned on 
and the rivers rush down the watershed to the sea 
or meander quietly around the little islands. 

Farther on I met great maps of the continents 
and countries formed from the clay of the garden. 
England’s map had the lightships off the coast 
indicated by toy vessels. Diminutive houses 
showed her great centres of population, and the 
leading industries were indicated by samples of 
the manufacturers and products. Each map cov- 
ered a greater area than the floor space of the 
average classroom. I saw this geography during 
an extended dry spell. I was informed that dur- 
ing the usual damp British weather the pupils are 
kept busy renewing their land divisions and their 
maps. 

The history class seemed to have monopolized 
the space around the vine-clad summer house. 
They had been tracing the growth of civilization 
and the history of England. Here they had built 
the cave of the cave-dwellers. Two of the little 
chaps I had watched sleeping could find shelter 
in it. Nearby stood the home of the lake- 
dwellers, while an Indian wigwam may have been 
the type of the nomad’s habitation. Stonehenge 
was there to tell of the Druids in Britain long ago. 
A Roman encampment was somewhat the worse 
for being abandoned, and a Norman keep and 
castle frowned sullenly at us. 
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All these were the work of the children, and the 
clay of the garden furnished their material. My 
conductress informed me that the pupils lived the 
life of the people of each age studied and took 
keen delight in fashioning the objects which illus-- 
trated it. 

When I climbed into the vine-clad summer 
house I found proof of this, for the floor and seats 
were littered with the pottery of primitive peoples.. 
The summer house was the children’s kiln. 

Within easy reach of the summer house I found 
the artificial pond which contained the frogs, 
toads and newts for nature work. In close prox-- 
imity to the pond gold fish sported in a tank. 

All the beautiful grounds through which I was 
wandering are under the care of the pupils of the 
school. They weed the garden, cultivate the 
ground, plant the cabbages. The vegetables used 
at their meals are of their own raising. 


“Do they ever rob. the orchard?” I asked, for 
I had noticed it was unprotected by a hedge. 
“They did,” the head mistress replied, “when the 
school was first opened, but the dishonesty and’ 
ingratitude of the act were constantly dwelt upon 
by the teachers, and now even the windfalls are 
religiously brought to the mistress; for the chil- 
dren at last realize that the orchard and all it 
contains is a sacred trust.for the good of the 
school.” 

When I left the sunny grounds and went into 
the dim, quiet parlor, over our cup of tea the head’ 
mistress told me much about the school. She re- 
gretted I had missed the morning session, as the 
period after the rest hours is given up to garden- 
ing, modelling, games, singing, and dancing. It 
was then I learned with what keen anxiety each 
pupil is watched to note the progress toward 
health. Not gain in weight alone is taken into 
account; at Birley House the heads of the schoof 
place more reliance on the hemaglobin test. 

When tea was over we returned to the stage 
from which the nurse had been watching the chil- 
dren. In the meantime I found that this seeming 
stage was a shelter to which the pupils could re- 
treat in case of rain. By the time I reached the 
shelter the reclining chairs had been re- 
moved, the awning taken down, and _ the 
pupils had gathered for their games, songs, 
and dances. I watched them go through 
their sleeping song; then they played a 
game beginning with the words “Old Roger is 
dead and gone to his grave.” A few more games, 
played with great glee, some songs, and a de- 
lightful Morris dance brought the rosy color into 
the childish faces. 

Twilight was gathering over Birley House as I 
walked down the garden paths and watched the 
pupils of the school seating themselves around the 
tables for the evening meal. A band of happy, 
hungry youngsters is the last picture I carried in 
my mind from the open-air school.—Katherine A. 
R. Colgan, in Hygiene and Physical Education. 





“The leader of the orchestra is always a man who has played second fiddle.” 
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UNIVERSAL LANGUAGES. 
BY CELIA DOERNER. 
A QUANDARY. 
A friend urged me to study Volapuk, 
Certain to be the universal tongue: 
But- while I pondered whether ’twere worth while 
The infant language died unwept, unsung. 


Ere long another friend in glowing speech 
For Esperanto entered in a plea:— 

True Volapuk was dead but this new tongue 
The universal language was to be. 


And, half convinced, I was about to start 
The study of this lingo new and strange, 
When, ere I had my book, behold! there came 

In universal tongues another change. 


“Ido” was born, superior progeny, 
Its predecessor bound to overthrow, 
And while I pause in dire bewilderment, 
Lo! there appears the scientific Ro! 


And Esperantists, Idists, Roists—all 

Are sure their language is the very best, 
Destined to be the universal tongue, 

Full soon to kill or crowd out all the rest. 


And so I’ll wait until experts unite 
Upon one universal tongue to be, 
For I have not the time to study all, 
And cannot choose where doctors disagree. 


Fer Er .: 
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THE BOY THAT ONCE WAS I. 
BY FREDERICK HALL, 


Dundee, Illinois. 

I have finally decided that he was not bad. As 
to whether his activities were, on that account, 
any the less distressful, I am still uncertain. 

His mother holds that he was good. I know 
the never played marbles for keeps or said bad 
words. I know he always went to church and 
‘Sunday school, and I know that if on some cold 
winter’s night he had neglected his brief orisons 
until he lay warm beneath the coverlits, an uneasy 
conscience would have insisted upon their repeti- 
tion in a posture less comfortable, but more 
orthodox. And yet, of all that now grown-up 
band who comprised “The King’s Daughters and 
Their Brothers,” I doubt if the patient leader 
had one who occasioned more solicitude than did 





‘the boy. 


Knowing as I do—who better than I?—that he 
“came out all right,” that to his cumulative mis- 


deeds succeeded his ultimate reformation, I am 


moved to tell this tale. It may encourage some 
one; as, I confess, it has encouraged me. 

After his kind, he was born to misdemeanor as 
the sparks to fly upward, and the beginning of his 
peccadillos far antedated the mission band; but it 


“was there a crisis came, and who will may hear the 


boy’s story told in the story of the “K. D. B’.” 
Of course the little princesses “behaved.” 


“Girls always do; it is one of the known properties 


of sugar and spice and things that are nice. Bit 
by bit they pieced the gorgeous quilt that was to 
cover shivering little orphans at the foundlings’ 
hospital and patiently they cut and pasted the pic- 
tures that were to gladden little Spanish hearts 
way down in New Mexico.” But for the boys 
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—their. conduct, it must be confessed, little be- 
fitted the scions of a royal house. 

Such an infraction as that of the boy’s little 
brother, who, when unexpectedly called on for 
a verse of scripture, said:— 

“Of all the things beneath the skies, 
A democrat I do despise.” 


was indeed almost unique. The boy himself 
would as soon have died as commit such sacrilege, 
and blushed violet merely at the closeness of his 
relationship to such a profane and vain babbler. 
3ut after the brief devotional exercise with which 
the meeting opened, it was very easy to seek the 
back porch for a game of “cincey,” or the back 
yard for a game of “sheep-in-fold.” In fact, the 
boy at whose house the royal family were being 
entertained, came to be regarded as lacking in 
hospitality if he failed to provide some such di- 
version. Once, when they met at the boy’s house, 
he led his princely brothers to the attic and then, 
to the mingled horror and admiration of the lit- 
tle princesses, their sisters, led them down again, 
garbed in the cast-off raiment of an amateur 
theatrical society. 

All this may, in part, have been due to the fact 
that the patient leader was the boy’s second best 
friend’s sister, and it was difficult to stand greatly 
in awe of one whom achum called ‘Sis” and 
manifestly regarded with patronizing toleration. 
But of one thing I am certain; if he had not liked 
her so well he would have played less, worked 
more and attended the meetings far less regu- 
larly. As it was, he proved punctual as the sun- 
rise. 

I omit much, for time would fail me to tell all 
that their highnesses set hand to and accomplish 
before there came that golden summer afternoon 
wherein their misdemeanors culminated in a wild 
carnival of crime. 

For it fell on a day that the daughters and 
brothers appeared before the patient leader in her 
own house and the boy came also among them. 
His second best friend, being upon his native 
heath, felt bound to provide something quite un- 
precedented in the way of entertainment, and 
therein was heartily seconded by the boy who, if 
recollection serves me, was always as ready to fol- 
low the errant leading of another as himself to 
strike into by and forbidden paths. 

Play was not confined to the back yard. The 
wandering sheep sported upstairs and down 
stairs and in the lady’s chamber until, at last, 
sheep-in-fold itself grown stale, the boy’s little 
brother and the boy’s best friend mounted to the 
roof and stood on either side the chimney, while 
the boy and his second best friend rained on 
them a fusillade of freshly-dug potatoes. 

When it was over and the last royal urchin had 
departed, I think (though no one ever told me) 
that the patient leader went up to her room and 
cried. At any rate the princes felt, without 
clearly thinking it out, that they had given her 
pain and, during the next week, when two of them 
foregathered, the usual salutation was: “Gee! 
But didn’t we act up last Friday?” 

And the other would set teeth in lower lip and 
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shake his head, as one should say: “Aye, your 
grace, we froliced over much,” 

No one scolded them, no one saw fit to “talk 
to” them, they have no conference, but each 
seemed to have learned for himself the valuable 
lesson that fun may be carried too far, and when 
next they assembled, the boy, as. unofficial 
spokesman for half the band, electrified the other 
half by announcing that they were going to be- 
have. That in itself was not so remarkable, but 
what was remarkable, he and they did behave, 
both at that meeting and so far asl remember, at 
every other until the patient leader married and 
moved away, as an organization, they ceased to be. 

Now all this happened longer ago than I like to 
think. 

To-day there is a spot where my hair is grow- 
ing thinner than it used to be; my interest in 
“cincey” and “sheep-in-fold” has dwindled to the 
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minimum and scattered through the town are a 
dozen children, two of them right here in my own 
house, to whom I am trying to be a patient 
leader. 

I have thought more seriously of them than I 
ever used to of that other boy. It is largely for 
their sake that I have tried to think myself back 
into that boy that once.was I; and one result of 
my retrospection has been to set me wondering 
whether we do not too often over-estimate the 
superfluity of naughtiness and under-estimate the 
restless, undirected, but perfectly innocent 
energies of boyhood: whether that period during 
which a boy should be “kept in a barrel and fed 
through the bung hole” may be, not an outbreak 
of total depravity, but instead a sort of moral 
chickenpox or measles which, if properly treated at 
the time, will pass away and leave the mature 
character unscathed. 
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The worst sin against our fellow creatures is not to hate them, but to be in- 
different to them; that’s the essence of inhumanity. 


— Bernard Shaw: “The Devil’s Disciple.’’ 
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FITCHBURG’S CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENT. 


BY WILLIAM B. HUNTER, 
Fitchburg. 


The course outlined is of four years’ duration, 
the same as the regular high school course. The 
first year is spent wholly in school and the next 
three alternate weekly between shop and school. 
The manufacturers take the boys in pairs so that 
by alternating they have one of the pair always 
at work, and, likewise the school is provided with 
one of the pair. Each Saturday morning the boy 
who has been at school that week goes to the 
shop in order to get hold of the job his mate is 
working on and be ready to take it up Monday 


morning when the shop boy goes into school for 
a week. 

Shop work consists of instruction in the opera- 
tion of lathes, planers, drilling machines, bench 


and floor work and such other machine work as 
the ability of the apprentice may allow. 

Boys receive pay for the weeks they are at 
work-at these rates: For the first year, 10 cents an 
hour, the second year, 11 cents an hour, and the 
third year, 124 cents an hour, making $5.50 a 
week, or $165 for the first year, $6.05 a week, or 
$181.50 for the second year, and $6.87 a week, or 
$206.25 for the third year. This is a total of 
$552.75 for the three years. These rates are 
higher than the former apprentices have been re- 
ceiving, the manufacturers having of their own 
accord raised the prices. 

Here is a strong inducement for the boy to con- 
tinue in school—he can earn some money—in 
fact, he gets more than he could get by going out 
and taking the ordinary jobs in stores or offices. 
Again, many parents cannot afford to keep their 
children in school under the usu# conditions. 
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This furnishes them an opportunity for con- 
tributing to their support and a chance to con- 
tinue their education. During the past year one 
of our co-operative. students was the only support 
of a family for several months. 

Work is provided in the shops when there is a 
vacation week in the school. These periods add 
to the amount of money indicated as his yearly 
wage. 

Every candidate is given a trial period of two 
months beginning immediately at the close of 
school in June, and if he likes the work and shows 
aptitude for the trade, he takes the course, other- 
wise he drops out, and if he chooses, takes up 
some other course in the high school. Thus we 
give the boy an opportunity to find himself, some- 
thing that has hitherto been lacking in our 
schools. 

This course takes a boy at this critical period 
and shows him how work and education are corre- 
lated rather than things apart. 

The question might be raised as to the physical 
strain of working a week in the shop with regular 
shop hours, for these boys have no special privi- 
leges in the shops; they are subject to all of the 
shop rules the same as the regular workmen. 
Not a single complaint has been made by the 
boys that the work is too hard. They come to 
school bright and active, and the fact that they 
have the strength and ambition to enter the 
various track events discounts any fear in that di- 
rection. 

The method pursued to put the scheme into 
operation was this: On August 1, 1908, the princi- 
pal began interviewing applicants and their 
parents. Previously the high school and public 
had been informed that the course would start up 
that fall. Boys were selected who wished to fol- 
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low the trades in preference to others, and 
eighteen were chosen to start the course. By 
daily visits to the shops during this period the ar- 
rangemients were made for starting work and by 
the opening of school in September these boys 
were all at work. On the seventh of the month 
the boys were paired off and half of them re- 
mained at work while the rest came to school. 
Some boys dropped out and others came into the 
course so that our first-year course which started 
with the second or half school and shop year had 
twenty-two pupils in it. 

This year a first year or all school class has 
been started in addition to the second and third 
year classes, giving us a total of sixty boys. 

By weekly visits to the shops and inquiries of 
the boys in their school week the principal keeps 
in close touch with their work. Should a boy feel 
that he is not getting just what he should he is 
not at all slow in making the fact known. Then 
by taking the matter up with the proprietors and 
foreman we soon find out whether or not a change 
should be made.’ There has been just one ob- 
jection, the boys are so ambitious that they want 
to tackle jobs that they are not qualified by ex- 
perience to handle. This is a laudable ambition, 
and we try to show him the steps necessary to 
make him capable for that work. 

Every opportunity for questions regarding shop 
work is encouraged in the school, and these ques- 
tions are of a most intelligent nature. Many 
problems are ironed out that the shop has not the 
time to consider and the interchange of methods 
used in the different shops broadens and helps all 
the boys. 

This course is not for every student in the 
school; it is for those who are mechanically in- 
clined, who want to work, and who are not afraid 
of a little dirt or hard knocks. 

The school week is full of study. There are no 
soft periods in which to do home work. We are 
paying a boy to go to school and he has got to 
show us results or else make way for some one 
who will doit. Three hours is none too much for 
home work. We must have it. 

Then, again, because a boy is a failure in every 
other course of the high school it is no guarantee 
that he will make a success in the industrial 
course.—Report. 





THE BOY 1850 — 1910. 


BY SUPT. F. 8. DYER, 
Cincinnati. 


Sixty vears ago the children received their educa- 
tion in the fields, and the school was but an inci- 
dent in their lives. Perhaps they attended three 
or four months in the winter season. The boy 
went to school with his father. As his father 
plowed the corn, he set up and covered the 
stalks; as his father bound it, he gathered it into 
shocks; as his father dug the potatoes, he put 
them into baskets. Then there was always the 
garden to fall back upon. The onion patch af- 
forded abundant manual exercise. At night there 
was the kindling to cut; in the marning the cow 
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was to take to pasture. In doing all these things. 
the boy got not only physical development, but 
excellent moral training. There are few of the 
virtues in which he was not given training. 
Habits of industry, fidelity to duty, thoroughness. 
of work, obedience to orders, and many, many 
others were acquired by daily practice, and this is 
really the only way that habit is acquired. To- 
day the boy has lost his father, who leaves at 
break of day to go far away to work in the 
factory. Too often, he has lost his mother; in 
certain classes of society her attention is de- 
manded by her clubs, and in other classes, she, 
too, must go to the distant shop as a breadwinner. 
In most of the homes that now crowd this, valley 
there is little for a boy to do. Is it_water that is 
wanted, we turn on the hydrant; is it fire, we turn 
on the gas; is it milk, we open the door and bring 
in the bottle. Charles Warner said: ““No boy 
has ever amounted to much who has not had a 
liberal education in chores.” Modern life gives 
him little opportunity to get this sort of educa- 
tion. We cannot blame the home for changed 
conditions ; they are due to the needs of modern 
industrial life, but we must readjust ourselves to 
these changes in such a way as to save the boy. 
If the home cannot offer him opportunities for 
physical development and manual training, the 
school must do it, hence the importance of the 
gymnasium, playgrounds, manual and domestic 
training. If the home cannot offer the practice 
that is necessary to form those habits which are 
essential to efficient service, the school must come 
to the rescue. If the father is lost in the modern 
demands of commercial industry, other teachers 
must be found who will give the boy the training 
he must have. Therefore, the school has _ be- 
come a more important adjunct of the home than 
it was sixty years ago.. We must not forget, 
however, that the home is the essential institu- 
tion of mankind, and not the school. It is only 
through the intelligent co-operation of the home 
and school and through the joint efforts of each 
to implant right ideals of life and conduct that we 
can compensate for the old-fashioned training 
which the boy received in the fields and gardens, 
near to nature's heart.—Address. 
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SCHOOLS AS AN INVESTMENT. 


It is not easy for taxpayers to realize that the 
money put into the education of the common 
people comes back in increased tax-paying within 
fifteen years and continues as a permanent income. 
A child who gets little out of the public schools 
will pay little or no tax through life, and will be lia- 
ble to make a personal draft on the taxpayers as a 
pauper, criminal, or weakling. 

The more a child gets out of the public schools 
the more tax will he pay and the less liability is 
there that he will be a burden upon the taxpayers. 
When all exceptions are eliminated, the fact stands 
that the tax-paying of the ordinary man is largely 
in proportion, directly and indirectly, to what is 
given him in the elementary school and to what he 
gets out of it-Boston Herald. 
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HORN BOOK SOUVENIR. 


The neatest and most significant souvenir at 
the N. E. A. meeting was the reproduction by 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 221 Columbus avenue, Bos- 
ton, of the famous “Horn. Book.” It is seven 
inches long and three inches wide. Upon a piece 
of black walnut an eighth of an inch thick, fas- 
tened by strips of brass, is a fine imitation of the 
old-time “horn,” It is reproduced from the 
genuine “Horn Book” in the Harvard College 
library. 





The “Horn Book” was the earliest form of text- 
book, and consisted of a printed page fastened 
beneath a sheet of transparent horn, “to save 
from fingers wet the letters fair.” Some were 
pasted on the back of the horn, while a few copies 
pasteboard or leather. The 
Roman type was introduced into the “Horn 
Book” in 1467, The earliest record of a “Horn 


were made of 
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Book” is about the year 1450. The English form 
came into existence about the time of the 
Reformation. The “Horn Book” was never: in 
general use except in England and America. 
Most of the copies used in England were manu- 
factured in Holland, while those used in America 
were copied after the form of the English “Horn 
Book.” | The first copies of the “Horn Book” 
were larger than the later ones, and had nothing 
but the alphabet, which, in most cases, was cut 
into the wood. Later the alphabet was printed or 
written on paper, and then came the combination 
of the alphabet with the benediction, Lord’s 
Prayer, and some religious exhortations, Record 
of the use of the “Horn Book” in America. is 
found in the works of several writers both in 
poetry and prose. In the diary of Samuel Sewall 
for April 27, 1691, published in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society Collections, Fifth Series, 
Volume V., page 344, mention is made of the fact 
that his son Joseph is attending a Dame school, 
carrying his. “Horn Book” with him. It is proba- 
ble that the “Horn Book” was used in this country 
until the close of the eighteenth century, when it 
was superseded by Dr. Bell’s Sand Tray, the Bat- 
tle door, and finally by the famous New England 
Primer. 
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SAVING BIRDS. 
BY WILLI\M E. CURTIS. 
{Chicago Record-Herald.] 

As one of the features of the administration 
policy for the conservation of the natural re- 
sources of the country fifty-seven bird preservers 
have been created by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United St-tes in order to prevent all 
shooting of song and plumage birds and to regu- 
late.the shooting of@game birds for the market. 
The recent demands of fashion for plumage to 
decorate hats has caused an _ unprecedented 
slaughter of birds, but that has been very largely 
checked by the action of the federal government, 
and the co-operation of the several states under 
the leadership of the Audubon societies. Each 
year brings a clearer understanding among the 
people of the need for the protection of birds, both 
from humane and economical reasons. The 
slaughter of wild geese and other fowls which live 
upon worms and insects has cost the farmers of 
the United States hundreds of millions of dollars 
and has compelled them to devise some other 
means of protecting their crops from pests, now 
that that which nature provided has been reck- 
lessly destroyed. The hunting license system, 
whereby funds are provided to pay for the em- 
ployment of wardens and the enforcement of the 
laws, is now in operation in all but one or two 
states, and the practice of caring for wild game in 
severe winter weather is spreading. A_ similar 
awakening is manifest regarding non-game birds, 
and farmers, who realize the efficient service they 
render voluntarily in the protection of crops, are 
demanding laws for. their preservation. 

The fifty-seven bird preserves are chiefly gov 
ernment lands, of little or no agricultural value, 
upon the seacoast and fresh water lakes in North 
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Dakota, South Dakota, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, 
Louisiana, Florida, and Alaska. The action of 
the federal government is limited to states where 
there are public lands, but several of the states 
have already taken similar action, and it is ex- 
pected that others will undoubtedly follow. These 
preserves are intended to be sanctuaries, where 
colonies of birds may take refuge during migra- 
tion and the breeding season, and they have al- 
ready demonstrated the efficiency of the plan as a 
means of increasing bird life. Several of them 
comprise areas of marsh land that have ever been 
the breeding ground of wild fowl. One of them 
embraces several of the western islands of the 
Hawaiian group, and contains one of the largest 
breeding colonies of sea birds in the world. 
Others consist of reservoir sites of reclamation 
projects, where the little artificial lakes will doubt- 
less attract many birds. 

‘The Carnegie Institution has sent experts to the 
Tortugas Keys reservation, opposite the Florida 
coast, to make an investigation of the habits and 
history of sea birds, thé problems af migration, 
the homing instinct and other phenomena of bird 
life. The first results of this inquiry were pub- 
lished recently and can be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the secretary of the Carnegie Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Department of Agriculture is importing 
game birds and stocking several of the preserves 
with pheasants,’ partridges, and wild duck. 
Nearly thirty thousand Hungarian partridges 
were brought from Europe during the year and 
liberated in different parts of the United States. 

There was such a destruction of sea birds for 
millinery purposes before Congress took action 
that some varieties were, almost exterminated. 
On the little islands along the gulf coast the gulls 
used to-be so thick that it was necessary to kick 
them out of the way while walking along the 
beach. They used to lay their eggs in the sand, 
where they were hatched by the warm rays of the 
sun, but owing to the great demand for their 
wings as hat trimming these birds were killed by 
the millions; now it has been necessary to restock 
the islands where they were the most plentiful by 
bringing birds and eggs from other places. 

The-heron, which has long brilliant feathers, 
was also practically exterminated on the gulf 
coast, and the Audubon societies are now bring- 
ing in birds and eggs from Brazil. Twenty or 
thirty years ago the mocking-bird was found in 
every tree in Louisiana and Southern Mississippi, 
but they became a fad in the northern states, and 
were shipped away by hundreds of thousands, 
while hundreds of thousands more were killed 
for their plumage until they are now very scarce. 
The hummingbird has also become very rare. 
Indeed, almost every variety of the feathered race 
has disappeared from the gulf states where they 
were formerly so plentiful. 

OO rte Or 

A teacher who rebels at the domination of a 
principal or superintendent is usually one who is 
domineering with her pupils. h 
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SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE TEACHING TO DATE. 


BY JANE O. STEWART, 


The teaching of hygiene, including the nature ot 
alcohol and narcotics, in the public schools, has a 
new and able exponent and promoter in Mrs. 
Edith Smith Davis of Milwaukee, Wis. Mrs, 
Davis is the successor of the late Mrs. Mary Hunt 
of Boston, to whose ability and energy it is gener- 
ally conceded was largely due the enactment of the 
scientific temperance education laws throughout 
the country. 

Mrs. Davis has taken Mrs. Hunt’s place at the 
head of the department of temperance instruction 
in the world’s and national Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

This organization has no connection, it should 
be noted, with Mrs. Hunt’s private enterprises, 
which are being carried on, in accordance with her 
will, by a special committee in Boston. 

As world’s and national W. C. T. U. superinten- 
dent, Mrs. Davis brings to bear a well-organized 
leverage in the interest of temperance teaching in 
both home and school,—an influence which 
through long experience as temperance worker 
and teacher, and by virtue of rare qualities of head 
and heart, she is peculiarly fitted to direct. 

Mrs. Davis is a native of the middle West, her 
birthplace being a farm near Janesville, Wis., and 
not far from the childhood home of the late Fran- 
ces Willard. The district school and the public 
school laid the foundations of her training, which 
was continued in Lawrence University and capped 
by a post-graduate course in Wellesley College, 
where she was a student of the late Alice Freeman 
Palmer. Since her marriage to the Rev. J. S. 
Davis she has made her home in Milwaukee. 

During the two years in which she has been in 
the field she has displayed “grace, grit, and gump- 
tion,” and has accomplished a great deal. 

Mrs. Davis has introduced some new plans in 
promotion of temperance teaching. The most 
important of these is her “Course of Instruction in 
Temperance Science,” which has already been 
adopted by the summer school of the University 
of Tennessee at Knoxville (a two-years’ course of 
six weeks each) and by Mt. Holyoke College. 

This special course includes in the first year: I., 
“Effects of Narcotics on the Bodily Organ.” IL, 
“Relation of Alcohol and All Narcotics to Char- 
acter and Morals.” 

The second year’s course covers Bacteriology 
and Hygiene: I., “General Bacteriology”—the 
Morphology and Physiology of Bacteria. II. 
“Industrial Bacteriology.” 

Mrs. Davis has also given much attention to the 
special investigation of the work of temperance 
teaching in American public schools. This inves- 
tigation has been conducted in St. Louis and 
Chicago schools; on the Pacific coast and in Bos- 
ton, Providence, New York, and Philadelphia. 

She places Massachusetts schools at the head 
and attributes the success of the work there as 
being chiefly due to the sympathetic endorsement 
of Mr. George H. Martin of Boston, head of the 
public school system of the state, and to the sim- 
plicity of the temperance education statute. 
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During her recent trip in northern European 
countries in the interests of the work, she was 
deeply impressed by the splendid work done by the 
teachers in the Swedish schools, who have formed 
their pupils into total abstinence societies. 

In addition to the enrollment of teachers, Mrs. 
Davis is also extending and conducting the plan 
of prize essays on temperance subjects iu the pub- 
lic schools. The subjects for the prize essay con- 
tests during the current year have been chosen to 
keep the thought of total abstinence prominent be- 
tore teachers and pupils alike. In the grades the 
danger of alcohol in cider is emphasized in the 
eastern states; beer in the middle states, and wine 
in the western states. The following subjects are 
recommended: For colleges, “The Relation of In- 
dividual Total Abstinence to the Prosperity of the 
Nation”; for high schools, “The Value of Total 
Abstinence to a Life”; for the grades, “What is 
the Harm in a Glass of (Wine) (Beer) (Cider) ?” 
The rules of the contest limit the length of the es- 
say to from 1,000 to 1,500 words in the grades and 
high schools, and from 2,000 to 3,000 words in col- 
leges. In the last named the essays are judged 
wholly on the subject matter; in the high schools 
three-fourths on subject matter and one-fourth on 
grammatical excellence ; in the grades, one-half on 
subject matter, one-fourth on grammar, and one- 
fourth on penmanship and spelling. 

New York state leads in the essay work, the 
sixty-two counties being divided into five groups, 
with thirteen counties in each of two groups and 
twelve in each of the other three, each group hav- 
ing a chairman. In Ohio 80,000 essays were writ- 
ten by the school children at last report. 

“From the truth acquired as to the effects of 
stimulants and narcotics upon the system, we have 
seventy-seven per cent. ot those engaged in agri- 
culture, eighty-two per cent. of those engaged in 
business, and eighty-eight per cent. of the manu- 
facturers of the United States demanding total ab- 
stinence on the part of their workmen,” declares 
Mrs. Davis. “Now it becomes perfectly clear, in 
order that the boy from school may have even a 
fair chance to make his living, he must be taught 
in school the physiological reason for the rules by 
which he must be governed in the business world. 


4 , a 
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EUGENICS. 


The word “eugenics” is now applied to the 
general movement, led by distinguished physicians 
and sociologists, toward intelligent race-culture. 
This genration has recognized that the making of 
worthy human beings is the greatest of all steps 
in the progress of civilization. Heredity and en- 
vironment mold the individual. Eugenics stands 
for the principle of heredity and insists that chil- 
dren shall be well born in the sense that they 
shall come into the world with the birthright of 
health. While the campaign:.to prevent infant 
mortality represents organized effort to improve 
environment, eugenics is the foundation principle 
upon whick all humanitarian reforms may build. 
—The Delineator. 
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BAYSIDE PLANTS. 
BY WM, WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 

Just as the races of men are determined by 
their climatal and physiographic environment, so 
are the classes of plants. The delimitation, in- 
deed, is often very rigidly marked out, and with 
but little overlapping. 

Thus upon the seashore we find certain groups, 
usually assuming peculiar characteristics, in a 
measure assimilating them, even when not ordi- 
narily related, as a rule they are restricted to such 
riaritime locations, or what may once have been 
such, 

In habit they are prone to be succulant or fleshy, 
v. hile a great number of them are prickly and for- 
bidding. Verner von Marilaun tells us that most 
of our edible vegetables, as cabbages, turnips, 
cress, etc., are really descended from halophytes, 
or plants requiring alkali in the soil. Of wild 
plants we would note the samphires—the Russian 
thistle, of which we have a native variety,—the ob- 
noxious lur-grass, the sea-sandwort, etc. _ All 
these are found upon the Narragansett shores, 
even as far up as Pawtucket. 

Less pronounced in its littoral habit, yet strictly 
maritime in location, is the very pretty beach-pea, 
Lathyrus maritimus. It is seen in sprawling 
patches, with pinnate, tendriled leaves, and large, 
handsome, purple, sweet-pea-like flowers, suc- 
ceeded in late summer by ample pods, in which 
the fat peas look edible. We are not aware that 
they are so, but would try them at a venture, if 
cooked. This plant blossoms nearly all the sum- 
mer season and even into the autumn, though 
then less freely. If removed from theshore to 
one’s garden, it still thrives; but somehow looks 
cut of place. It is found abundantly along the 
shores of our great fresh water lakes, in common 
with lur-grass, salicoinia, and many other holo- 
plytes, which one expects only to meet on the sea- 
shore. They thus suggest a former connection of 
the lakes with the ocean. In one of the streets 
of Chicago it is strange to meet with these old 
iriends of the sea-shore. 

One_is not surprised to see such plants about 
Pyramid and Winnemucka lakes in Nevada, or 
the Great Salt lake of Utah. The latter exceeds 
the ocean in salinity. It is surmised that they 
have survived ancient geological conditions and 
times when these lakes had oceanic connections, 
It so, what a period of time, what strange nuta- 
tions they record. 

Maritime plants are often of yood size and per- 
manence. Thus we see Iva, the high-tide plant. 
one of the compositae, nearly woody, and_ the 
showy beach plum. Prumus maritma, really a little 
tree. In spring the latter is clothed with a profus- 
ion of snow white flowers, preceding the leaves. In 
autumn it yields an abundant crop of good-sized, 
spherical plums, which make a delicious garnet- 
colored jelly or preserve. We have been pleased 
to see them mentioned in Lincoln’s very delight- 
ful Cape Cod stories, an instance of his familarity 
with local color. 





(Continued on page 130.) 
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RURAL SOCIAL WORKERS, 


Unless indications are misleading, Theodore 
Roosevelt did his greatest service to the world 
through his rural school commission, and the fruit 
thereof is but beginning to appear. Not until 
after that commission reported was there any in- 
dication of either a demand for or a supply of 
rural social workers; now there is both the de- 
mand and the supply is being provided. 

President Kenyon L. Butterfield was on the 
commission, and was one of the most efficient 
members. Last year he had a summer session at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College at Am- 
herst, with rural school activities definitely in 
mind, and this year he had a fully equipped outfit 
for the instruction and inspiration of agricultural 
educators and teachers, rural community preach- 
ers and pastors, and other rural social workers. 

While President Butterfield was the genius in 
the whole affair, he was surrounded by many 
notable men and women, such as Dr. Josiah 
Strong, James B. Morman, and:S. A. Knapp of 
Washington. 

William D. Hurd of the college was director, 
and developed a highly varied and genuinely sen- 
sible program, which covered rural playgrounds, 
the rural library, the country church, the rural 
school, and home gardens in school time and in 
vacation, connecting the school with home activi- 

- ties, co-ordinating home work, school work, and 
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book work, and the message for the rea] boy in a 
real country community. 

Under these various topics there were many 
In all there 
were fourteen specialized program speakers and 
thirty-seven topics, each of which got down to 
business, 

In line with this work, Michigan had a state 
conference last summer, and this season there was 
a second conference, and a meeting on the same 
plan as this at Amherst was held at the Michigan 
Agricultural College at Lansing, under the direc- 
tion of President J. L. Snyder and Professor 
French, 

There have been for two years something much 
like these at the University of Virginia at Char- 
lottesville, and next year practically every state in 
the union will have some such gathering. 

‘ ——+0+-9-6-@-0-4-e--—__— 
BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT. 


The air is suddenly surcharged with the boy 
scout idea. Never has anything of the kind had 
quite such a world-wide rage on such short notice. 
The boy brigade activity, the brotherhood move- 
ment, and all kindred activities look very tame in 
comparison. Even the George Junior Republic, 
the Lindsey juvenile court, and the Gunckel news- 
boy work all combined appear like snails in com- 
parison with the famous leaps of this hare among 
boy movements. It is only about two years since 
General R. S. S. Baden-Powell of England sug- 
gested the advisability of a boy scout organiza- 
tion, and already it seems to have permeated all 
Great Britain and the colonies and to have set a 
lot of American reformers <aflame. 

The first distinctive feature is the fact that it 
was started by a great man, by a man with world 
fame in advance. This is wholly a new condition. 
The world knew nothing of John H. Vincent until 
the Chautauqua movement made him famous. It 
was the Young People’s Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety that made Francis E. Clark known in all 


papers, addresses, and discussions. 


. lands, and the Woman’s Christian Temperance 


Union made the fame of Frances E. Willard, but 
the boy scouts will add nothing to the fame ot 
General Baden-Powell; it can merely intensify it. 

The original was that General 
Baden-Powell was preparing the younger Brit- 
tons to meet the aggressive Germans when they 
might see fit to make war upon Merry England. 
For General Baden-Powell to organize the youth 
under the British flag under the motto, “Be Pre- 
pared,” is certainly suggestive just at this time, 
but it is universally interpreted to mean: “Be Pre- 
pared for Life.” 

In America. William Randolph Hearst is 
financing the movement, opening offices in Bos- 
ton and other cities. In Boston George H. Gor- 
don has offices at 5 Bromfield street. All this 
promises as intense American activity as there has 
been in England, for Mr. Hearst never lets any 
movement languish for want of funds, and his se- 
ries of papers in Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles make sure abundant 


publicity. 


impression 
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IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


There is no more intelligent, well-equipped, ot 
companionable state superintendent in the South 
than is J. E. Swearinger of South Carolina, and 
this is not a personal opinion merely, but the echo 
of many opinions of men in whose judgment I 
have highest confidence: He knows the schools 
of all the states; and he has the genius of leader- 
ship in his own state:' He has reached out over 
the state, and has inspired to initiative teachers of 
all grades. Teachers are better prepared tor 
their responsibilities, are more intensely devoted 
to their professional life. Parents are keeping 
their children longer in school, and the public is 
supporting the schools better. 

The State University at Columbia, the Teachers’ 
College at Rock Hill, the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, and the Military school at 
Charleston are all royally supported and are 


largely attended. 
—_—__— — #0 -0--0-— 


PROFESSIONAL STUDY. CONTAGIOUS. 

The summer study habit of teachers is little 
short of wonderful. In the professional summer 
schools the attendance is simply vast. The uni- 
versities all over the country have from 500 to 
2,500 summer school students, the latter figures 
being at ‘Knoxville, Tenn. These university stu- 
dents run into the tens of thousands. 

The state normal summer schools are even 
more remarkable in their enrollment. One 
school, Cedar Falls, Ia., has 1,300; another, 
Ypsilanti, exceeds 1,500; and the four schools of 
Michigan go above 3,000. The total enrollment 
of teachers in the high-grade summer schools 
must exceed 50,000, with nearly 100,000 in the 
shorter courses of from one to three weeks. 

How is this to be accounted for? Partly on the 
ground that attendance is contagious. In one city 
one principal has attended the Chicago University 
summer school for four years. The first year she 
was criticised for so spending her time and money, 
The superintendent and other principals said it 
was not the right way to use time and energy in 
vacation. This summer the superintendent and 
nearly every principal are spending their vacations 
at that same university. It is surely in the air. 

——_———-——+#-$-0-@-e-@-e-—__ —- 


CO-OPERATION INDISPENSIBLE. 


Superintendent Frank E, Parlin of Cambridge, 
Mass., makes a notably wise and important re- 
mark in his first annual report to the board of edu- 
cation of that city: “The most rapid progress and 
improvement will come through the hearty co- 
operation of all interested parties.” Would that 
that sentence could be in every schoolroom, on 
every principal’s desk, woven into the carpet in 
the superintendent’s office, and blown into the 
electric light bulbs used where the boards of edu- 
cation meet. 

It matters not who is right or who is wrong, 
the best improvement is impossible where there is 
friction which leads to turbulency. The schools, 
the children, the city, the future citizenship must 
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suffer when the school affairs are imitating to 
everybody. Superintendent Parlin speaks wisely 
and well. 

There are times, many times, where there is no 
apparent road to harmony; but that does not 
change the fact that it is infinitely better to have 
development, evolution, progress; and harmony at 
the same time. 





19-90 -0-4-0-— ——____————— 
NOTABLE WISCONSIN DEPARTURE. 


The University of Wisconsin has taken an im- 
portant step forward in the training of high school 
teachers. In order to give university graduates 
more thorough and extended preparation for 
teaching and supervisory positions in the public 
schools of the state, the regents of the University 
of Wisconsin have established a number of teach- 


_ing fellowships to be awarded each year to the 


members of the graduating class. 

The graduates elected to these fellowships will 
devote half of the year to teaching, under the 
supervision of the principal and teachers in one of 
the city high schools of the state. Eight high 
schools are co-operating with the university in this 
new plan for more thorough training for teachers, 
as follows: Oshkosh, Racine, Superior, Wausau, 
Ashland, Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, and Meno- 
monie, The teaching fellows will devote the other 
half of the year to advanced work in the subject 
which they are desirous of teaching and in* 
pedagogy. 


a sat 2 


INDEFENSIBLE OUTRAGE. 


A girl pupil says that her principal wanted to 
hug her. No proof is offered. She says what 
any girl can say who has occasion to go to the 
principal’s office. He is one of the best-known 
educators among the younger men of the country. 
He has led a blameless life so far as the public or 
any of his associates suspect. The press tele- 
graphs what the girl says to every nook and cor- 
ner of the continent. It is re-printed in a thousand 
papers, and he can never escape the suspicion that 
he may not be all right. It is an outrage. It 
cannot be excused on the ground that it was 
“news,” for it was not. It was at the most merely 
a girl’s statement. 

A similar case occurred. with a normal school 
teacher a few years ago, ‘There was no possible 
trace of suspicion of the man, but several revela- 
tions regarding the girl and her inheritance, but it 
cost him more than $2,000 in lawyers’ fees, etc., to 
have the case carried through the courts and com- 
plete vindication secured. 

Mayor Gaynor in New York city has rendered 
the world incalculable service by insisting that no 
photographs shall be taken for the “gallery” until 
after conviction. From time immemorial a man 
or woman arrested was photographed and placed 
on exhibition, and ever after had the reputation 
of being in the “rogues’ gallery.” That will be so 
no more. 

Sometime there will be a law making it criminal 
to send broadcast an accusation until at least an 
indictment has been brought in. 
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HIGH COURT OF NATUONS. 


One of the notable features of the peace move- 
ment of the world is the proposed gh court of 
nations. Its plans and purposes are admirably 
set forth in a pamphlet on “Lhe Proposed High 
Court of Nations.” by James L. 1 ryon, assistant 
secretary of the American Peace Society, 31 Bea- 
con street, Boston, and can be had for the asking. 

There is an increasing and well-nigh irresistible 
pressure upon the nations—irom within and trom 
without—for the avoidance of war, and this rising 
tide needs only one thing to give it effect, and that 
is an adequate method tor the settlement of inter- 
national differences without the necessity of a re- 
sort to arms. This method now presents itseli in 
an international tribunal composed of permanent 
judges of the highest character for learning and 
disinterestedness, administering justice according 
to law. It is the existence of such tribunals which 
has induced us to abandon private wariare as a 
means of settling our personal controversies, and 
it cannot be doubted that the same motives will 
operate with equal effect in the larger field of in- 
ternational relations. With the institution of such 
a tribunal of the nations, the reign of law will be 
at hand. 


——— 
ory > 


CHILD WELFARE EXHIBIT. 


Next November promises to be of supreme in- 
terest to educators, from the standpoint of child 
welfare, because of a notable exhibit in the 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory, Park avenue and 
Thirty-fourth street, New York city. ‘his ex- 
hibit will give a vivid and comprehensive picture 
of child life in the city of New York. It will 
demonstrate the economy of concentrating efforts 
for human betterment upon the children of to-day, 
and so lessening the social waste and financial bur- 
den of the charities and reformatorics of to- 
morrow. 

Graphic presentation will be made of model 
houses, apartments, furnishings, clothing, dietaries, 
play, school life, streets, institutions, with photo- 
graphs, charts, demonstrations, panoramas, mov- 
ing pictures, pageants. ‘There will also be daily 
conferences, addresses, concerts, folk dances, 
gymnastic exhibitions. 


——_——_———+#-@-@-@-0-@-e 
SCHOOLMASTERS AT THE FRONT. 


Not only is a county superintendent seeking a 
nomination for congress in a “sure district,” but 
Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsey, professor in Co- 
lumbia, former commissioner of education, Porto 
Rico, is reported to be boomer-in-chief of Gifford 
Pinchot for Republican candidate for governor of 
New York. Ex-State Superintendent of Michigan 
Patrick Kelley is lieutenant-governor, and is can- 
didate for governor, and unless there is an over- 
turn within the party, he will be nominated and 
elected. Hon. Henry Houck of Pennsylvania is 
to be state secretary of internal affairs for another 
four years, at a salary of $8,000. Who would not 
be a school master? 
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ESPERANTO NOT IN A BAD WAY. 


In another column we print a personal letter 
from an eminently scholarly college protessor tor 
whom | have profound respect. We stand cor- 
rected. Esperanto is not in a bad way, and if 1 
could live in Colorado Springs, 1 would be an 
Esperantist gladly. 

fs eo ee 
MR. GREGORY. 


The death of B. 'C. Gregory, superintendent of 
schools of Chelsea, was sad on account oi the loss 
it is to the cause of education. In the late spring 
he met with a serious street accident, from which 
he suffered greatly, making a heroic fight for life 
against hope for many weeks. He was in the hos- 
pital and had the best of expert medical treatment. 
Mr. Gregory was eminently successful on all sides 
of educational work. He was notably strong in 
administration, was professionally scholarly, was 
aggressively progressive, and wrote and spoke 
most acceptably. 





19+ 0-0-0 — 
BOSTON PENSIONS. 


In response to several queries as to Boston pen- 
sions, we are happy to say that there is a better 
outlook, thanks to some brilliant, sane, and patient 
work on the part of the friends of pensions. 
Boston teachers may have a minimum pension of 
$312 and a maximum of $600 a year, as pensions 
granted by the city have been established. Add- 
ing the sum of $180, the annuity established by 
our teachers themselves, we haye a minimum of 
$492 and a maximum of $780, which, although 
still inadequate, so far as the maximum is con- 
cerned, are a wonderful improvement over previ- 
ous conditions in Boston. 


~~ Va 
ww 


Teachers’ institutes have made a decided ad- 
vance in legislation during the past two years, 
notably in California, Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky 
Louisiana, Maryland, Montana, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 





Mississippi, by the recent law, requires that 
placards be placed in the schoolrooms setting 
forth what preventive measures should be taken 
against tuberculosis, and the injurious effects of 
alcohol and narcotics. 


The Federation of State Teachers’ Association, 
Charles S. Foos of Reading, Pennsylvania, and N. 
W. Remington, Denver, secretary, is a new and 
promising federated association. 


One of the best creations of the season is that 
of “stand stillers,” which bids fair to oust “stand 
patters.” We are indebted to Congressman Vic- 
tor Murdock of Kansas for this new variety. 


Lead the way as well as point the way when 
dealing with children. 


No subject matter can make a poor teacher 
effective. 


A method worshiper is but a degree above a 
pagan. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A CIVIO TRAGEDY. 


On Tuesday morning, August 9, as Mayor Gay- 
nor of New York was about sailing for Europe for 
a brief and long-needed rest, a discharged city em- 
ployee named Gallagher crept up behind him on 
the deck of the steamship and shot him in the 
neck. The wound is serious, but the mayor’s 
chances of recovery, at the time of writing, ap- 
pear to be good. The only reason his assailant 
gave for his crime was that, while the mayor was 
going abroad in comfort, he had been deprived of 
his bread and butter. It does not even appear 
that the mayor had personally ordered the man’s 
discharge. The man lost his place through his 
own fault, and the mayor, on being appealed to, 
expressed through his secretary his inability to do 
anything for him. The one good result of the at- 
tempted assassination is that it has focussed the 
attention of the whole country more than ever 
upon the remarkable work which the mayor has 
done in half a year in turning out rascals, stop- 
ping graft, saving the public money, and rooting 
up ancient abuses. 


THE INDIAN FRAUDS. 

There is no doubt that Senator Gore was in- 
discreet, in his testimony before the investigating 
committee at Washington, in permitting the name 
of Vice-President Sherman to escape him as one 
of those mentioned to him by the chief agent in 
the alleged attempt at bribery in connection with 
the fraudulent claims for counsel fees in the sale 
of Indian lands. The same reticence which led 
him to suppress the name of a government em- 
ployee alleged to have been implicated might well 
have been extended to men high in office against 
whom there was no breath of suspicion beyond the 
interested inventions of a discredited witness. 
But the senator’s indiscretion in this particular 
does not lessen the importance of his real dis- 
closures. There is reason to believe that he has 
been instrumental in baffling one of the most im- 
pudent and shameless schemes on record for rob- 
bing the Indians. The testimony of the Indian 
chiefs makes this reasonably clear. 

TEXAS AND PROHIBITION. 

Less has been heard of late than formerly about 
prohibition in the South, but there seems to be 
little doubt that Texas will be the next state to 
pass into the prohibitory column. At the recent 
general primary election a majority of about 
40,000, in round figures, was given in favor of the 
submission of a prohibition amendment to the con- 
stitution. The governor has recommended to the 
legislature now in session the enactment of a law 
forbidding a saloon within ten miles of a public 
schoolhouse. This would be pretty nearly equiva- 
lent to state-wide prohibition. The legislature 
has a two-thirds majority in favor of prohibition, 
in both houses, so that it, is likely to follow the 
governor’s recommendation; but, whether it does 
or not, the legislature which convenes next Janu- 





ary will interpret the vote at the primary as a 
mandate requiring the submission of a prohibition 
amendment. 

, THE CEREAL CROPS. 


The August reports of the department of agri- 
culture show no improvement in the condition of 
spring wheat, but a slight falling off irom the 
figures of July. The condition is sixty-one as 
compared with 91.6 at this time last year, and 81.9, 
the ten-year average at this date. But the condi- 
tion of winter wheat is better than at this time last 
year, and the yield promises to be about 12,000,000 
bushels larger; and, in spite of the reduced yield 
of spring wheat, the statisticians figure that there 
will be a liberal supply for export. Corn, in spite 
of a deterioration amounting to six points during 
the month, promises a yield larger by 80,000,000 
bushels than last year’s heavy crop; and it is ex- 
pected that the oat crop will be quite as large as 
the unusually large crop of last year. 


TROUBLE BREWING IN PORTUGAL. 

Trouble is brewing in Portugal between church 
and state, of very much the same sort, though of 
a less serious character than that which disturbs 
the public peace in Spain. It began with the 
rather rash action of the archbishop of Braga in 
suppressing a Portuguese Franciscan newspaper 
without taking the trouble to consult the govern- 
ment. The king promptly issued a decree nullify- 
ing the archbishop’s order and censuring him for 
his act. Then the vatican interposed obstacles to 
the filling of the place of Portuguese ambassador, 
which had become vacant by death, and the Portu- 
guese government concluded that it would get 
along for the present without any representative 
at the vatican. Now the government has deter- 
mined upon a system of civil registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages in place of the church reg- 
istration hitherto in force, and the Catholic clergy 
are greatly perturbed, because this is one of their 
sources of revenue. 


THE RAILROADS AND THE PUBLIC. 

The great railway corporations have appa- 
rently made up their mind that it is of no use to 
try to “buck against” the new national railway 
legislation or to try to evade it, but that the politic 
thing is to obey it in good faith. This is the 
meaning of the public statement made by the 
sixty-five attorneys, representative of various rail- 
roads, who have been for some time in conference 
at Portsmouth, N. H. They themselves describe 
their statement as “a change of attitude of the 
railroads and of counsel toward government regu- 
lation.” They profess an intention to work har- 
moniously with the inter-state commerce commis- 
sion in the application of the new law, and to try 
to obtain ffom the new court of commerce a se- 
ries of decisions which will make clear their rights 
and responsibilities. This conclusion is a wise 


one, and it will avert irritating and unprofitable 
strife. 
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The holophytes or salt plants of our region are 
mostly herbaceous, and represent quite a diver- 
sity of families, from crow foot to grasses. A few 
like the gerardias, and the dwarf Sabbatia,and two 
asters, have showy flowers. One plant, indeed, 
inhabiting brackish marshes, the r6se or marsh- 
mellow, is perhaps the most beautiful of our north- 
ern wild flowers. As one sees it by the acre on 
the blackensack marshes in New Jersey, or near 
Watch Hill or Narragansett Pier, Point Judith, 
Nayatt and Little Compton, R. I., it is a sight 
never to be forgotten. The huge hollyhock-like 
flowers, varying from rose-pink to white, are the 
very perfection of form and color. Indeed, the 
mallow family, from the cotton-plant to the humble 
“cheeses” of our yards is never without beauty. 

A maritime plant of the thrift family, the marsh 
lavender, Statice linonium, is familar to all shore 
visitors. The bushy little plants produce a pro- 
fusion of light blue flowers, which, like the ever- 
lastings, dry on the stems and may be used for 
winter decoration. 

Some maritime grasses and sedges have the 
habit of spreading by rootstocks, like quick grass. 
They thus bind together the shifting sands on 
banks or dunes, by a tangle of films and may pre- 
vent the sand from overwhelming the neighboring 
woods or fields. The dunes indeed, present a 
corstant struggle between plant life and the ag- 
gressive elements. 
out; again, wind and sand are the resistless 
conquerors. The contest reminds one of the old 
Stage directors “alarms and excursions”, for the 
vegetation often puts up a brave fight to hold its 
ground, or to regain a lost vantage. More than 
half immersed in sand it may struggle on like 
Witherington at Chevy Chase for “whom my heart 
is leve.” Nothing can be more informing or in- 
teresting then than contentions of nature. 
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POLITICS IN SCHOOL ELECTIONS. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., population 35,000, has a dis- 
tressing case of party politics in the school board elec- 
tions. In one ward the Republicans nominated a man 
who had just been read out of the party, and he was 
named in the convention by the party leader. The 
Democrats declined to put a candidate in the field. 

In another ward both parties nominated the same 
candidate for a bi-partisan board, without opposition. 
In still another ward the Republicans failed to nomi- 
nate, and the Democrats nominated a leading Republi- 
can, who was elected without a dissenting vote. One 
ward that is overwhelmingly protestant elected a Cath- 
olic without a single vote against him. 

In one ward only was there opposition. There, the 
Republicans nominated a Catholic who was also a Dem- 
ocrat. The Democrats put up no candidate. An inde- 
pendent Republican came into the field, however, but 
at the election he was buried so deep by the landslide 
that his remains have not been exhumed. This candi- 
date was a popular and well-educated gentleman, but in 
an evil hour he had published a very upjust attack on 
the high school. The elected trustee received an ova- 
tion. The retiring president of the school board 
re-elected, his opponent receiving but one vote. 


was 
In each 


of the wards the retiring members were elected to suc- 
ceed themselves, 





Sometimes, the plants win: 
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Mount Vernon is about to spend nearly half a million 
dollars for new school buildings, including a _ trade 
school and a new high school. The grounds of the lat- 
ter are eight acres in extent and will include a chil- 
dren’s park, playgrounds, and an athletic field. The 
director of the cify playgrounds is a weli-known educa- 
tional writer, who receives a salary of nothing a year 


for his services. 
—Editorial Correspondent. 
etic Spee ges 


BOSTON HERALD’S TRIBUTE. 


All Boston people were genuinely appreciative of the 
meeting of the National Education Association but. the 
“Boston Herald” was especially happy in its summing 
up.” 

“Tt has been a convention notable for the completeness 
and finish of the hospitality provided by the hosts, for 
the tardy, but prudent, recognition of the righis of 
women to official recognition in an organization to which 
they contribute so mueh support of a variety of kinds, 
and for the emphasis which has been placed by formil 
and informal speakers on the physiological and psycho- 
logical phases of education, and on the imperative need 
of adjusting the process of education to a wider range 
of human conditions and needs. From expected aud 
unexpected quarters the demand has been insi-teut on 
making education serviceable to both the rural and the 
urban child, for modifying contrvl of the process by 
standards of the past, for better relating the school to 
teaching of civics, for practical recognition of the fact 
that there must be unification and co-ordination of all 





the agencies that are employed, and, first of all, main- 
tenance of normal conditions of pupils’ physi-al well- 
being. 

“Though the note of warning as to perils of ove 
phasis on the vocational aspects of education has not 
been wanting, the burden of the opinion expiess.d has 
been that for its moral and civic valucs, as well as for 
its practical serviceability, society must see to it that 
children and youth who now miss it must rece:e a 
training that is less dominated by traditional academic 
ideals, aud that university and public s howl alike must 
serve the people moie efficiently as train ng sch» 1; for 
efficient, productive life, life on its e-onoemie as wall as 
on its intellectual and imaginative sides. 

“It is worth noting that the association as such, has 
gone on record as renewing its. desire that the Federal 
bureau of education Le more generously treate . b, Con- 
gress. It formally aligns the schools of the counuy with 
the rising demand for arbitration as a settie:ment of in- 
ternational disputes; it emphasizes the need of mre 
ethical training of children and youth; and it comes to 
the support of efforts to shape school enviroument ac- 
cording to the ideals of preventive medicine and sanitary 
science. 

“Next year, without doubt, the convention wiil mcet in 
San lrancisco, and to the educators of that stra‘eg-cally 
important and flourishing region it will bring th> same 
illuminating and inspiring influence that this year has 
come to the region east of the Hudson.”’ 

: 10° -O-@-0- o-0- —e 
ESPERANTO IS NOT IN A BAD WAY. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Dear Mr. Winship: 

It has been pointed out to me that a number of the 
Journal of Education contains an item of a single line 
at the bottom of a cclumn,—in the words following, to 
wit:— “Esperanto is in a bad way.” 

My own impression of the position of Esperanto, 
abroad and at home, collected from periodicals covering 
a pretty wide stretch of territory, is quite at variance 
with this dictum, and I have been wondering what in 
particular the writer of it had in mind, Possibly it wag 
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something read in regard to Professor Jesperson, but the 
paragraph lately circulated in respect to his attitude to 
the language is not news. 

That attitude presumably dates from the time, quite 
a while ago, when Esperanto failed to flock over to the 
“improvement” the Professor helped to invent, deserting 
for it their own standards. Instead, they have continued 
marching right on to victory. Let me quote the indica- 
tions of the pocket calendar I carry. It contains a list 
of such Esperantist societies as have been reported to 
the “Universala Esperanta Asocio.” Last year’s edi- 
tion named 1,152 of these, in 1,029 cities of fifty coun- 
tries; this year’s, 1.625 societies, in 1,519 cities, of sixty 
countries. The gain is forty-one per cent., which puts 
us in “a bad way” to be sure! 

For fuller details consult Mr. Hubert Harris, 730 
Congress street, Portland, Me., a representative of New 
England Esperantisim. 

As to this particular place,—we can hardly find teach- 
ers to keep up with the accessions to the Colorado 
Springs society. 

With best regards, cordially yours, F. H. Loud, 
(Councilor Esperanto Association of North America, 
Rocky Mountain Division.) 
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MANUAL TRAINING OR DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 
WHICH FIRST? 


Last September Superintendent H. A. Johnson started 
a domestic science department in the East Grand Forks 
schools, believing as the board were unable to fully 
equip the schools with industrial training that the girls 
should receive first attention, and to that end secured a 
competent instructor for *!.- girls in sewing and cooking. 

There is much intere. veing taken by parents as well 
as children and Superiutendent Johnson is making this 
work so practical that the girls are now able to go to 
local merchants, buy a pattern and make their own 
dresses. 

Instead of going home to play the piano in the parlor 
while mother is preparing the meal, she now goes into 
the kitchen and prepares a delicious meal while mother 
rests, and father and the boys are loud in praise of the 
palatable and new dishes daughter prepares so scienti- 
fically and along sanitary lines. 

Superintendent H. A. Johnson is a young man of ex- 
ceedingly great promise and the East Grand Forks 
school board has shown a recognition of this fact by re- 
electing him for three years at an increased salary, and 
the Department ef Public Instruction appointed him 
instructor at the summer school, which opened in Moor- 
head, Minn., in June. 

Superintendent Johnson has many original ideas which 
he is putting into practice and making good and the edu- 
cational world will hear from him later, we predict. 
Such men should be boosted. 

We believe he has taken the right course in helping 
the girls first. What this will mean for home and 
mother and the future of the girl can scarcely be esti- 
mated. Every girl should know how to prepare a good 
meal and make herself a dress before being entitled to 
a marriage certificate. Don’t you think so? Not that 
she may ever have to do these things but that she may 
be qualified to instruct her help, if need be. This is a 
Step iu the right direction and Superintendent Johnson 
richly deserves the unstinted praise the East Grand 


Forks mothers are giving him now. 


G. W. Colborn. 
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WHAT ARIZONA BRINGS US. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Arizona, soon to become the forty-seventh star on the 
flag of our glorious Union, brings us an area of 113,020 
square miles (72,332,800 acres) entitling it to rank as 
sixth in size among the states. 

Arizona also brings us vast mineral resources of cop- 
per, gold, silver, coal (as yet but little worked) lead, 
mica, fluspar, molybdennm, nickel ores, limestone, 
marble, granite, sandstone in limitless quantities, 
chalcedony, tungsten, turquoise, vanadiumn, garnet 
(pyrope), and. other minerals, and there are numerous 
hot and mineral springs. ‘ 

Arizona also brings us some of the grandest scenery 
in the world; the world-famous Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado and the wonderful chalcedapy forest near Hol- 
brook, Navajo County, with trunks four feet thick 
cracked into exquisitely colored blocks, being prominent. 
features. 

Arizona also. brings us valley after valley of marvell- 
ously fertile lands, experiment demonstrating that in 
the souther: part, under favorable conditions, the yield 
per acre is 2 (50 Ibs, for wheat, 4,000 to 5.000 lbs. for 
potatoes, 12,300 Ibs. for tomatoes, 5,000 Ibs. for straw- 
berries, 27,000 lbs. for melons, and 1,735 Ibs. for corn. 
Under the reclamation. work now in large and active 
progress by the Federal Government, a total of 
10,000,000 acres or forty times the present area under 
cultivation, will be reclaimed and put to marvellously 
productive use. The staple crops are alfalfa, barley, 
wheat, sorghum, kalfir corn, root crops, sugar beets, 
green vegetables and small fruits of every variety, 
apricots, grapes, oranges (judged by many to be the 
finest in the world), lemons, figs, almonds, olives, etc. 
Experiments in the cultivation of Egyptian cotton (of 
which the United States has to import about 310,000,000 
worth a year) are also being made, and it is expected 
that vast tracts of alkali lands in the south hitherto be- 
lieved to be waste, can be utilized for date-culture, says 
F. W. Hodge, of the Smithsonian Institution, in 
“Americana.” 

Arizona also brings us many and varied geologic for- 
mations; in fact, every period of the world’s histcry 
since the dawn of life is represented in its zeology. 

Arizona also brings us a climate, which though hot 
in the summer is not very oppressive, while in winter it 
is usually delightful. Heavy snows occur in the moun- 
tains north, and sharp frosts are frequent even in the 
Salado and Gila valleys; but nowhere are the mountains 
perpetually snow capped. In recent years Arizona has 
become a popular resort for those suffering from pul- 
monary tuberculosis and catarrhal ailments. 

Arizona also brings us mountains and mesas in the 
north which are generally covered with nutritious 
grasses, forming excellent pasturage for cattle and 
sheep while irrigated pastures in the south afford means 
for fattening for market. Ostrich farming, some 5,000 
birds, has become a profitable industry, particularly ad- 
jacent to the city of Phoenix— the capital—to be of the 
state till at least 1925. The soythern plains and parts 
of the north have a dress of sagebrush, creasewood, 
yucam cactus, and other desert growths. Cottonwoods 
line almost every stream. Mesquite, the giant cactus or 
saguare, paloverde, ironwocd, Jerusalem thorn, and 
other trees are indigenous to the southern piains, and 
vast mountains areas are covered: with pine, juniper, 
and other valuable timber. Vast tracts of timber, how- 
ever, have been set apart in the National Forests, which 
are (June 30, 1909):— 
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Name of Forest. Acres. 
COComING 0254. b Fs ee. ecw teres cesecess+ 3,689,982 
Te ec ie awh ene se ay ae 2,110,354 
APACHE .... 2... cee eee cece cee eese rec ecceeees 1,785,711 
ay da JES SECA as Se RED 2 SO 2 SS 1,541,762 
BHSTENVES 2 i. ce. ee ewe tec ececeeeceresecens 1,470,364 
TRO cio. odin care eee. Silas aureids eondlier <fiih © Kcnse 1,080,000 
ES a ree PE CIRRRE Ay Age 966,368 


Dixie (1,192,655 acres; rest in Utah) .. é 
SID IO EG 5 Date Bs . SOU s tdlen a See dH 6 bee - 644,395 
Chirieahua (466,497 acres; rest in New Mexico) 287,520 
Zuni (G70,981 acres; rest in New Mexico)...... 266,981 


Eo oo win cece ee. UR won 15,258,861 

Arizona also brings us a population of about 250,000, 
of which fully three-fourths are American born. The 
Indians number about 25,000, the Navajos leading with 
15,000; the leading cities are Phoenix, Tuscon, Prescott, 
Jerome, Nagales, Yuma, Globe, Flaggstaff, Tombstone, 
Solomsville, Kingman, Holbrook, St. John’s and Flor- 
ence. 

Arizona also brings us quite a respectable array of 
State institutions; university, Indian schools, reform 
school, normal schools, asylum for the insane, peniten- 
tiary, capital building and offices, etc. 

Arizona also brings us a mining outpi.c averaging 
about $55,000,000 a year in value; imports and exports 
(part of Nogales) about $15,000,000 a year; besides mil- 
lions yearly for cattle and farm, garden and orchard 
products. 

Arizona also brings us religious toleration to its full- 
est extent; a fine public school system, under active ex- 
tension; compulsory, non-sectarian education, with sal- 
aries to teachers only exceeded by California and Ne- 
vada; over 2,000 miles of steam railway; hundreds of 
postofiices; about sixty daily, weekly, and monthly peri- 
¢odicals; ample banking facilities with unusually large 
deposits; a very healthy condition of state, county, and 
municipal finances; a spirit of enterprise peculiarly 
western; and an undivided loyalty to the American flag. 


tee 
DOG DAYS. 


What is the Cause of the Peculiar Weather Which Oc- 
curs Each Year, Known as “Dog Days’? 

The period of forty days, from July 3, to August 11, 
in summer, is naturally, from climatic reasons, the 
time of greatest heat and humidity in the temperate 
zone, owing to the inclination of the sun’s rays being 
greatest, while the days being long compared with the 
nights, heat consequently accumulates. 

In earlier days the “Dog Star,” Sirius, rose “helia- 
cally,” or just before the sun during this pericd, and the 
ancients ascribed the heated term to the influence of 
this star, and hence the cognomen “Dog Days.” a 

At present the rising of Sirius no longer coinc'des with 
this period, and the time will come when its heliacal 
rising will occur in winter instead of in summer. 

—A. Livingston Bogart in Popular Science. 
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Never tell your troubles. To do so is to invite 
more troubles. Besides, we give added life to 
everything that we mention. The more you talk 
about trouble, the more you confuse those forces 
in yourself that can remove trouble; and thé more 
you think about trouble, the more you weaken 
your mind. Tell everybody of the good things 
that are coming your way. Think of what you 
want to be, what you want to do, what you are 
determined to make true. This will strengthen 
your mind, and the stronger you become the 
sooner you will realize your dreams.—Progress 
Magazine. 
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THE TEACHER AND THE SCHOOL. By Chauncey 
P. Colgrove, Iowa State Teachers’ College. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 405 pp. 

Dr. Colgrove has given student teachers and teacher 
students one of the best books they have ever had, the 
best, we would say if we yielded to the impulse after 
studying it closely from start to finish. The fact that it 
is the latest of teacher training books and that the 
author has availed himself of the best of all that have 
gone before ought of itself make it the best. Professor 
Colgrove haus made the study of the art of teaching teach- 
ers a specialty, both in its literature and in study of 
teachers and schools for many years. Graduates of Ce- 
dar Falls have been promptly and eminently successful 
in school teaching and in school administration and for 
many years the head of the department of professional 
instruction has been in a large measure responsible for 
this. 'This book, the result of his experience and studies, 
is all that could be desired in theory of teaching, in sug- 
gestions as to administration, as a Thesaurus of educa- 
tional opinion and in meeting directly the various prob- 
Jems liable to present themselves to all young teachers 
and in emergency to any teacher. No more helpful book 
for teachers’ reading circles has appeared and no more 
complete book for classes in normal schools. Every- 
thing is remarkably well done philosophically, pedagogi- 
cally and literarily. Our examination of the book has 
been thorough and careful and we have no reservation 
in our commendation. 


—_—— 


ELEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. By Pro- 
fessor F. Lewis Pattee of Pennsylvania State College. 
New York: Eaton and Mains. Cloth. 12 mo. 224 
pp. Price, 75 cents, pet. 

An admirable work on a subject concerning which 
there is none too intimate knowledge, and in some cases 
almost crass ignorance,—viz: the best way to instruct 
children and youth on themes religious. That such in- 
struction, in order to be interesting as well as effcctive, 
should have some thorough acquaintance with the meth- 
ods of the youthful mind, is absolutely essential. And 
this author gives us a most healthful vision of the ways 
in which that mind operates. It is imaginative, hence it 
likes stories. It has its love of heroes, hence it is a 
hero- worshipper. It is open to suggestion, and so is 
apt to practice the good or evil suggestion offered it. 
The author knows his theme thoroughly, it would seem, 
and so his chapters on “The Art of Teaching” is highly 
valuable. It would not be a bad thing to insist that 
every teacher of children between the ages of four and 
fourteen should be forced to read just such a book as 
this, as it has so many sane and serviceable hints on 
what is requisite to a good teacher. 





A PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR UPPER 
GRADES. By John Tilden Prince, Agent of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. Boston, New 
York, and Chicago: Ginn & Company. Cloth. 2063 
pp. List price, 60 cents, 

By general agreement English grammar should be 
taught intensely in the two upper grammar grades 
though there is no general agreement as to formal gram- 
mar in:the other grades. Mr. Prince has been one of 
the best school men in Massachusetts fcr a third of a 
century. He has magnified efficiency through methods 
in the elementary yrades, especially in arithmetic and 
language. His evolution of number teaching was put 
out in a series of a-book-a-grade books some years since, 
and now he gives the schools the benefit of his wide 
range of teaching, supervising and official state leader- 
ship in this book., Since it is designed fcr the two up- 
per grades of grammar school it presents in simple form 
only those facts of language which have a direct bear- 
ing upon certain practical results, and provides abun- 
dant opportunity for practice in applying the fzxcis ac- 
quired. He presents such a knowledge of the relations 
ef words in sentences as will give the pupils ability to 
analyze intelligently the best literature of our language; 
such a knowledge of the common principles and rules of 
construction as will help the pupils to express them- 
selves correctly in language which they are likely to 
use; such a knowledge of the inflections and relations of 
words as will aid in acquiring a foreign language. The 
facts given in the body of the book are all that will be 
needed for ordinary uses, either in expression or inter- 
pretation, while the more difficult uses and relations of 
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fit 
ds are given in the appendix, mainly for the bene 
<a thaw pupils who are able to do more than the ordi- 
nary work of the class. This avoids the confusion of 
too many details and the danger of making the work too 
difficult for the pupils. 


‘TIETH ANNIVERSARY 
a uOr PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
ae Association. 
+ was 6 Cae to find on our desk the other morning 
a handsome copy of the exercises of Lake Erie College 
at the celebration of its recent jubilee year. It — 
have been a great occasion, recounting the fifty years o 
struggle and service, voicing the generous hopes for the 
days to come, honoring such able workers as Mary Ev- 
ans avd Luette P. Bentley, who had served the college 
nearly all the years of their active life, and rejoicing in 
the approaching advent of Miss Vivian B. Small—the 
newly-appointed president. Then it must have been ren- 
dered more memorable by the presence of such guests 
as President Wooley of Holyoke, the venerable Bishop 
*Thoburn of India, Ir. Gunsaulers and others. And here 
in this volume of 200 pages may be found all the doings 
and the sayings of five days of celebration, the addresses 
the concert, the charming pageant, and the general good 
time with friends from far and near. Lake Erie College 
has filled a large place in the educational life of Ohio, 
and has sent out to posts of honor and usefulness a fine 
band of women graduates. It is refreshing to read 
about them and the institutions that guided them in 
their quest for knowledge. The alumnae association is 
tw be congratulated on making a better acquaintance 
with “Lake Brie’ possible. 


OF LAKE ERIE COL- 
Published. by the 


MANUAL OF DEBATE. 
Thomas of Colgate University. 
Book Company. 12 mo. Cloth. 224 pp. 
sents, 
wacats debate may not be practiced as much as in 

previous years, but in some quarters it cannot be retired, 

The bar, the political field, and the college help to keep 


By Professor Ralph W. 
New York: American 
Price, 80 


it alive. To be a good debater is an honor among culti- 
vated people. Put this requires a knowledge of the 


principles that govern debate. And it is such knowledge 
that Professor Thomas gives us in his valuable littie 
work. One may learn of the selection of the question, 
the method of preparation for presenting and maintain- 
ing it or the reverse, the various modes of argument, etc. 
And this is all lit up by illustrations from well-known 
speakers, such as Burke, Webster, and a hundred cthers. 
Then the author devotes about fifty pages to a list of 
debatable propositions which are well chosen, and give 
a would-be debater a wide choice. The who'e work 
is concise, thorough. luminous, and forceful. We have 
seen no better of its kind. 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA... 

Arthur Schultze of New York University. 

The Macmillan Company. Cloth: 309 pp. 

cents, net, 

Here is a laudable attempt to abbreviate the usual 
course in Algebra, without doing the subject any wrong 
by any omission of the essentials of the topic. Un- 
ne essary methods and cases are cut out, as are also all 
sham applications. ‘Topics of practical importance, such 
as quadratic equations and graphs are given early in his 
treatment of his theme. The book is designed to meet 
the requirements for admission to the best universities 
and colleges, and in particular those of the colleze en- 
trance examination board. The book seems to be ar- 
ranged on the most judicious pedagogical principles, the 
gradation from the simpler to the more complex exer- 
cises being carefully preserved. It is a rational presen- 
tation of a study, that, however it may be simplified, has 
yet some stumbling-blocks for the average student. 


By Assistant-Professor 
New York: 
Price, 80 





THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG.  Versified 
by William Morris, and Prose Selections by Winifred 
Turner and Helen Scott of Dulwich, (Eng). New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 136 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

This famous old Norse and Viking tale, oft narrated 
in olden days at the firesides of Germany, Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Iceland and later becoming the great 
epic of Northern Europe so that Wagner chose it for 
one of his greatest operas, is here given us in choice 
verse by William Morris, and has in many of its meas- 
ures the merits of Matthew Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rus- 
tum.” The story easily lends itself to versification as 
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do so many of the old Norse tales, and Morris has caught 
its spirit and renders ft well in its lines. The two Brit- 
ish teachers who haye edited the story in its poetical. 
form by Morris, sc as,to bring it within the compass of 
the reader’s time and patience, have distinctly aided the 
work in making it more ayaflable for the student’s use. 


KILMENY OF THE ORCHARD. By L. M. Mont- 
gomery. Illustrations in color from paintings by 
George Gibbs. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. 256 
pp Price, $1.25. 

This is a highly entertaining book about a. girl. for 
girls. There is no end of excitement and an abundance 
of the wholly unusual. Anybody, everybody, will. read 


~ for it is one of the books that you relish from the 
rst. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘The Durable Satisfactions of Life.” By Charles W. Eliot. 
$1 00.——‘Seeking After God.” By Lyman Abbott. Price, $1.00.—— 
“The Story of Jesus” (told for children). By E. F. Jones. Price, 
$1.00.——* gtellow and Other Essays.” W.P. Trent. Price, 
$1.50. New York: T. ¥. Crowelh& Go. 

“Ethics for Children.” By Ella Lyman Cabot. Price, $1.25. —— 
‘‘The Second Shepherd's Play,”’ ““Everymap and Other Early Plays.” 
Translated by C. -Child. Price,40 cents. ——Captains of Indu etry.” 
By James Parton. Price, 25 cents.——“The Ideal Teacher.” By Geor, 
Herbert Palmer. Price, 35 cents. —. ‘The Teachers’ Philosophy * 
and Out of School.” By Wm. De Witt Hyde. Price, 35 cents. —*The 
Problem of Vocational Education.” By David Snedden. Price, 25 
cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin « Co. 

“Essentials of Chemistry.” 7 P. P. Williams. Price, $1.25.—~— 
‘History of Political Theory and Part Organization in the United 
States.” By Simeon D. Foss. Price, $1.50.——“‘Animal Study.” By 
W. H. I. Meier. Price, 75 cents.——“Shop Problems in Mathemat- 
ics.” By Buckenridge, Mersereau and Moore. Price, $1.00. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co, 


Price, 
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Do You Value Your Eyes? 


Use Murine Eye Remedy—An Bye Insurance. Murine 
Affords Reliable Relief for All Eyes that Need Care. It 
Soothes Eye Pain. Doesn’t Smart. You Will Like 
Murine. It Cleanses, Refreshes, and Strengthens. Try 
Murine after a day in the Schoolroom. Write for 
Books which are “Authority on Eye Care.” Murine Eye 
Remedy Company, Chicago. 








“First, learn to read; 
then, read to learn” 


GORDON’S 
NE W 
READERS 


Provide a basal course that insures mastery of the 
mechanics of reading during the first three years in 
school. Phonics without diacritical marks, care- 
fully graded vocabulary. interesting lessons, and at- 
tractive illustrations make the task of beth teacher 
and pupil easy and successful. A class that has 
used the Gordon Series in the first three grades is 
ready and able at the beginning of the fourth grade 
to read for pleasure, for information, and for profit. 


Four Books — First, 30¢.; 
Third, 40c.; Fourth, 50c. 


Teacher’s Manual— Ready in Sep- 


Second, 30c.; 





tember 
D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago 
























































































EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

l authorities in every state in the 

Te be available, these contributions 

sheuld be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 12-16: International Con- 
gress of Commercial Instruction, 
Vienna, Austria. 


October 7-8: Wisconsin City Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Madison. 


October 20, 21: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association: 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, B. G. Ham, Randolph. 

November 3, 4, 5: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 


November 38-45: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


November 15: Western State Super- 
intendents, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
November 14 to 17: Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Red- 

ding. 

November 17-18-19. Fourth Annual 
Convention of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Boston. 


November 21, 22, 23: Colorado 
Teachers’ Association, Denver. 


December 2], 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


December 27-28-29: Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 
Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


December 27-31: American Historical 
Associatior, Indianapolis, Ind. 
June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 
Holy Week, 1911, Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. 


’™ — 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Frank V. Thompson, 
head master of the high school of 
commerce, has been made assistant 
superintendent of schools to succeed 
Robert E. Burke, who recently died 
from an automobile accident. Mr. 
Thompson's appointment will go into 
effect September 1. His salary will 
be $4,500. James E. Downey, princi- 
pal of the South Boston evening high 
school, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Thompson as head master of the 
high school of commerce. to take ef- 
fect on September 14. Ait the June 
meeting Mr. Downey was appointed 
director of the evening and vacation 
schools, succeeding Maurice J. 
O’Brien when the latter was appoint- 
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ed principal of the Prescott grammar 
school, Charlestown. 

Mr. Thompson, the new assistant 
superintendent of the Boston schools, 
was born at Batesville, Ark., July 28, 
1874. He was educated in the/public 
schools at Portland, Me, at the 
Westbrook. Seminary, St. Joseph’s 
high school and St. Anslem’s College, 
Manchester, N. H., and at the Har- 
vard graduate school. 

He was first appointed to the Bos- 
ton service March 4, 1901, as sub- 
master of the Chapman grammar 
scheol, East Boston; became junior 
master at the South Boston high 
school September 11, 1901, and was 
appointed head master of the high 
school of commerce April 19, 1906. 

James E. Downey, the new head 
of the high school of commerce was 
born at New Braintree, August 12, 
1875, educated at the North Brook- 
field high school, and graduated 
from Amherst College, 1897. He en- 
tered the Boston school service, Oc- 
tober 5, 1905, as junior master at the 
Public Latin school. 

CHELSEA. Superintendent A. L. 
Safford, for many years superintend- 
ent of the Beverly schools, has been 
elected by the Chelsea school board 
to the position made vacant by the 
death of Superintendent B. C. Greg- 
ory. 

VERMONT. 

RUTLAND. The State Summer 
school for elementary and primary 
teachers held in this city this season 
was attended by more than one hun- 
dred teachers. Twenty instructors 
and lecturers were connected with 
the school. State examinations for 
teachers will be held in this city’ Aug. 
25 and 26. 

CONNECTICUT. 

ROCKVILLE. Miss Helen D. 
Rhines is the only one of last year’s 
high school faculty who has re- 
signed. Professor Marsh has se- 
cured as instructor of English 
to take her place, Miss Clara 
B. Hawks, of Ware, Mass., a grad- 
uate of Mt. Holyoke College, class 
1909, who has been teaching in the 
high school at Palmer, Mass. The 
faculty for the coming year will be 
us follows: Harry B. Marsh, princi- 
pal, mathematics; Philip M. Howe, 
history; Miss Helen L. White, Latin; 
Miss Grace E. Harwood, commercial 
branches; Miss Edna B. Butler, sci- 
ence; Miss Almira Gifford, German 
and English; Miss Clara B. Hawks, 
Enclish; Miss Isabel M. Kagwin, 
French and mathematics; Mrs. Maud 
N. Monnier, drawing and penman- 
ship: T. William Sturgeon, vocal 
music. 


SOUTHINGTON. At the regular 
monthly meeting of the school board 
Mr. Persiani, for the committee on 
schools, reported engagements of 
teachers as follows: Miss Josephine 
Kennedy, of New Britain Normal 
school, 1900, at South Ceutre; Mi-s 
Mary Judd, of New Britain Normal, 
1907, for the new room which is to be 
opened at Plantsville. The teacher 
of English language and literature at 
Lewis high school will be Miss Ethel 
C. Sargent, of Northboro, Mass. She 
was graduated from Wellesley college 
in 1906 and has had four years’ suc- 
cessful experience in high school 
work. Miss Maud L. Granger has 
been chosen for the West-street 
school. She fis a graduate of the 
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Franklin, Mass., high school. of Deam 
academy, and has had experience in 
New Hampshire schools. Miss J. 
Madatene Winslow is the teacher for 
Mount Vernon. She is a graduate of 
the Cambridge English high school, 
has been pupil-teacher in the same 
school and has had experience in 
New Hampshire rural schools. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 





NEW YORK CITY. “School” 
gives the following excellent accuunt 
of Dr. Rollins’ progress:— 

Dr. Frank Rollins, who has been 
elected principal of the Ridgewood, 
New York city, high school, has the 
distinction of having been appointed 
the head of two high schools in the 
public school system of New York 
city, besides having served as deputy 
commissioner of the New York State 
Educational Department. He organ- 
ized the Stuyvesant high school in 
the old Twenty-third-street building, 
six years ago, when it was called the 
Manhattan Manual Training school. 
He saw the fine new building erected 
in East Eighteenth street and christ- 
ened the Stuyvesant Manual Training 
high school. He stayed with the 
school until two years ago, when he 
was elected deputy state commission- 
er. 

Dr. Rollins is a native of Jay, Me., 
und was educated at the Kents Hill 
seminary and Wesleyan University, 
where he was graduated in 1889. He 
began teaching in Middletown, Conn., 
where he was an assistant-principal. 
Afterward he taught in New Britain, 
Conn., going thence to Newton Mass. 
In 1897 he was appointed an instruct- 
or in the De Witt Clinton high school, 
and for several years was in charge 
of the 173d street annex of the Morris 
high school. Dr. Rollins continued 
his pedagogical studies at Harvard 
University and Columbia, taking his 
degree of doctor of philosophy at the 
latter university. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association wili hold its 
fifty-seventh annual meeting in Chi- 
cazo, December 27, 28, and 29, 1910. 





NEBRASKA, 

BROKEN BOW. The eight Junior 
naval summer schools at Alliunee, 
Alma, Geneva, McCook, North Platte, 
O'Neill and here, have had an attend- 
ance of 1,414, which is above that of 
last year. 


OHIO. 

OXFORD. President Guy P. Len- 
ton, of Miami University, has finally 
and completely declined the invita- 
tion to the presidency of Buston Uni- 
versity. Dyverything possible was 
done to tempt him there, but tru-tees, 
alumni, student body and the public 
did so much for him here that to go 
was impossible. 


IOWA. 

John F. Riggs, superintendent of 
public instruction, has issued the fol- 
lowilg circular:— 

To County and City Superintendents: 

The next aunual meeting of the 
Iowa State Teacher's Association will 
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fe held in Des Moines, November 3, 
4, and 5, 1910. 

That the meeting may be of the 
greatest benefit to the schools, it is 
important that it be very largely at- 
tended by teachers and superintend- 
ents. It is therefore suggested that 
where practicable, the usual fall va- 
eation be made to occur during the 
week the state meeting will be held, 
thus affording teachers the opportu- 
nity to attend this State Association 
meeting without disturbing the work 
of the schools. Where this cannot be 
done, school boards are urged to 
make arrangements whereby teach- 
ers who wish to attend the state 
meeting may have the opportunity of 
doing so without loss of pay. 

I suggest that you take this matter 
up with your school boards, with a 
view to securing of their co-operation 
along the lines suggested. 


SIOUX CITY. F. D. Haddock has 
been elected superintendent of 
schools in this city. He was superin- 
tendent at Polo, Illinois, and at 
Champaign, Illinois, making a record 
in both places as an expert in super- 
vision. After that he was superin- 
tendent of education at Porto Rico 
with equal success. 





KANSAS. 


More school lands were patented in 
Kansas in the 1910 fiscal year than 
ever before in one year in the history 
of the State. Six hundred and fifty- 
six final patents were granted on a 
total of 129,878 acres, and the total 
amount paid was $290,108. The pro- 
ceeds go to the permanent school 
fund and are invested in bonds for 
the benefit of the public schools. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. The United 
States minister to China has in- 
forined the State Department that 
seventy-eight Chinese students, who 
are to enter American schools and 
universities to be educated at the ex- 
pense of their government, will reach 
San Francicso September 10. They 
are part ofthe body of students 
which China intends to educate in 
this country out of the Boxer indem- 
nity money which the United States 
several vears ago remitted to the Chi- 
nese government. 


s 
—_ 





Our Marvelous Crops. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD, 


No investment in the world equals 
in profit that of American agricul- 
ture. In only eleven years the result 
has been seventy billions of dollars 
as the valne of the crops, beginning 
with $4.417,000,000 in 1899 and end- 
ing with $8.760,000,000 in 1909. 

As the Secretary of Agriculture 
says: “It has paid off mortgages; it 
has made better homes; it has helped 
to make the farmer a better citizen 
of the world; it has provided him 
with means for improving his soil 
and making it more productive.” 

In Kansas alone it has enabled the 
farmers to invest over 34,000,006 in 
automobiles. Crossing that state a 
few days ago the writer saw autos 
on every road and at every station. 
Auto after auto ran races with the 
Santa Fe California Limited. The 
well-dressed appearance of their oc- 
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Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDNUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned 
ings which develop the idea of how 


and the 


ped for the busy teacher. They 


differ a practical means of presenting to 


orking Drawi 


——— neatness, and good arrangement. No m 
obj 


class aseries of mechanical draw- 
are made, of accurate 
or solids are needed 


ects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 


mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 
Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 25 cents. 
ILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San F 


pany, 30 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: 


rancisco; Fplenge: Teens ee - 
oover Bros. (Agen’ ), 418 E oth Btrects 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
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cupants was noticeable. Owning an 
auto compels one to live up to it. 

The values of the chief crops in 
1909 were:— 


SARS od weap pes & $1.720,000,000 
ROBE Gatti ae tos 850,090,000 
OR 5 tpt BRE ef 725,000,000 
ES sae oe b.atanthekdose 665,000,000 
RAEN thts a acg-ieten ets wae 400,900 000 
PUNCREINIEEE 0:0: stn eeeeut>. 4 <0 212,000,000 
alg eR a akong te tp 100,000,000 
Sugar, both kinds, and 
AIOE bn nnn Sane 95,000,000 
eh PRM hick a 5p: didn Seemed ton 88.090,000 
se tn ne Sf 36,000,000 
ae SRR cae nh eae 25,000,000 
Pr 2 9 oe 23,000,000 
pg RD Seat AR, Se 8,000,000 


The corn crop was raised in 120 
days, and its value was equal to $14,- 
000,000 a day, nearly enough to pay 
for the daily building of two of the 
most powerful battleships afloat. 
The value of this crop is the most 
striking fact in the world’s agricul- 
ture. 

Nineteen hundred and niue was the 
year of highest production for tobac- 
co, potatoes, beet sugar, all sugar, 
and rice; a year of next to the high- 
est production for corn, cats, and all 
cereals; the crop third in size for 
wheat. 

ror value, says the Secretary’s re- 
port, the year’s amount has not been 
equaled in the case of corn, cotton, 
wheat, oats, all cereals, potatoes, beet 
sugar, all sugar, flaxseed. and rice; 
the year was next to the highest for 
hay, cane suger and hops: and the 
barley crop was third in value. 

The farm value of all cereals in 
1909 was almost exactly $3,000,000,- 
000, a value never before equaled, 
and 34 per cent. above the average 
value of the preceding five years. 

Increased values in 1909 over 1908 
were, chiefly :-— 

Cotton, lint and seed. ... .$208,000,000 


Ty MOONS os abil oon acus 107,000,000 
CO ik ads OR Sas 105,000,000 
MOY 50 4..43 5.ddds bees 6 a<ane 29.009.000 
i ne?) ee 22,000,000 
ROMOOO & ha Kio ik trceus 18,000,000 
ee eee 15,000,000 


Tot. increased val. in 1909 869,000,000 





This increase alone is sufficient to 
buy a new equipment of machinery 
for over 6,000,000 farms. 

The cereal crops alone, $3,000,000,- 
000 would pay for all the tools, ma- 
chinery, and implements of the entire 
manufacturing industry in this coun- 
try. 

Animai producers during the year 
were worth over $3.000,000,000. 

Agricultural products exported in 
1909 were not so large in value as in 
1908, but reached $903,000,000, while 
the imports were never so high in 
value as in 1909, the amount being 
$637,000,000. The import gains were 
principally :-— 

-*acking house products, 


mostly hides.:......... $25,600,000 
aE Re bs ab > hoe Ceo SOE 21,500,000 
POEEEOVIET <b <a ca S's S's 0 bine GOS 16,500,000 
Se CEOS Ss on we an) 8 cee ks 15,000,000 
CHO a's > CAs caae sist we 11,400.000 


Our -foreign trade in agricultural 
products yielded a balance of trade 
in. our favor of $256,090,000. In 
products other than agricultura! the 
favorable balance was $46 000 000, 

Imports of forest products, $124.- 
000,000 were never before so large in 
value. India rubber gained $25,000,- 
000 compared with 1908. The bal- 
ance of the trade in forest products 
was against us by $47,000,000. 

In closing this section of his re- 
port, Secretary Wilson aptly says: 
“The agricultural production of 1909 
must add much to the prosperity of 
our farmers. The record is unex- 
ampled in wealth produced and tells 
of abundance in quantity. Year by 
year the farmer is better prepared to 
provide the capital needed to improve 
his agriculture and to educate his 
children for farm life and work.” 

Figures of the wealth production 
on farms as given in the just pub- 
lished Statistical Abstract of the 
United States (Bureau of Statistics) 
graphically prove the correctness of 
the Secretary’s statement:— 


Year. Farm wealth 
produced. 
BODE dards i siynnkes dab $4,250,000.000 
1900 foes cacecesscccse ALI 
1908 esse coo theo a0 6s 5,917,000,000 
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TODS, 16 «tia FRGihic occ cece 6,755,000,000 
SN Waw ss cbbdesccasese 7.488,000.000 
ng ee EE ee Poe e ee 7,848,000,000 
a errs 1 eee 8,760,000,000 


The farm wealth produced in 1909 
represented over $29,000,000 a day 
for each of the 300 hundred working 
days of the year. 





A High School Comparison by 
Population. 


[We are indebted to Supt. John Mer- 
von, of Allegheny for these figures. ] 


<8 SS oS: 
$s a 2 e 8 Ss 
sf s%2 8 $5 
368i Sue ERs 
ge fsa 253 
Allegheny ..... 166,000 713 81 
Pittsburg- ....... 442.000 2452 262 
McKeesport ... 44,000 580 52 
Wilkinsburg ... 21,000 380 71 
PEGE te die sc 00s 48,000 500 7 
Johnstown ..... 60,000 576 36 
ND ne 660 bid 32,000 403 64 
Chester ........ 40,000 375 62 
Lancaster ..... 50,000 589 63 
Harrisburg .... 75,000 950 155 
Pi. 60,000 75 103 
New Castle..... 35,000 525 7 
Norristown .... 380,000 445 63 
Scranton ...... 125,009 1,302 179 


Reading ....... 95,000 950 117 
Wilkesbarre ... 65,000 1,160 151 
Philadelphia ...1,800,000 11,555 1,390 
Williamsport .. 35,000 540 75 
Birmingham ... 125,000 1,6 120 
Montgomery ... 45,000 325 37 
pS Pe 75,000 53 62 
Little Rock..... 75,000 659 66 
Oakland ........ 180,000 2,121 220 
San Francisco.. 400,000 3,855 337 


Sacramento .... 5,000 700 75 
Denver. ........ 200,000 3.811 490 
PMCDIO oonvccccs 60,000 700 150 


Colo. Springs... 35,000 753 79 
Waterbury .... 75,000 771 105 
Hartford ...... 112.000 1,560 172 
New Haven.... 140.000 2.300 275 
Bridgeport .... 105,000 716 92 
New Britain... 45.000 550 71 
Jacksonville ... 77.000 845 57 


Savannal ..... 75,000 450 60 
Atlanta ....... 150,000 1,067 165 
Augusta. ....... 50,000 825 100 
ME «a «os 5 ss 30,000 750 75 
| ees 28.000 700 80 
Rockford ...... 48,000 977 119 
Quincy ..... ».. 45,000 476 67 


Chicago .......2,500,000 17,772 1,470 
Bloomington ... 25,000 575 75 








The “HOLDEN” QUICK REPAIRING, 
MATERIAL 


Our New “COMBINATION BOX” of Repairing Materials FOR EACH 
TEACHER’S DESK is a WINNER! 


NOTHING can happen toa book which cannot be quickly and promptly re- 
paired almost as easily as PUTTING A STAMP ON AN ENVELOPE. The 
teacher thus knows JUS# WHERE TO FIND ANY KIND NEEDED. 

We sell many thousands of dozens of this material each year. Why 
not let a 50 CENT BOX save you $5.00 or $10.00 a year in each school room? 

The great ‘‘Holden” Book Covers and this ‘‘Quick Repairing Material” 
used systematically will make your textbooks last MUCH LONGER and 
keep them CLEANER. 














Fall Information, Free. * 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
@. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M.c. HOLDEN, sec'y 


Indianapolis ... 250,000 3,083 401 Rochester ..... 215,000 2.385 296 
Fort Wayne.... 69,000 S77 63 New York......4,565,000 87,677 2.948 
Marion vivdives> see 525 41 Binghamton ... 45,000 963 76 
Evansville ..... S0,QUU SUO 85 Poughkeepsie .. 25,000 517 51 
Muncie ........ 305,000 474 63 Schenectady ... 77,000 875 11 
Anderaqn. i <«.+ .28,000,,.528 . 61. Utica ......i.. 72,000 900 103 
Terre Haute... 65,000 Be eee ROOT cscas veces 77,000 609 41 
Council Bluffs.. 33,000 300. 69 Elmira ........ 45,000 S27 91 
Sioux City...... 50,000 St. S&S AMary”... ic 7.2. 100,000 1.260 128 
Dubuque ...... 44,000 493 72 Yonkers ....... 85,000 925 91 
Davenport ..... 42,000 802 100 Syracuse ...... 125,000 2.478 186 
Des Moines.... 900,00 1,600 250 Wilmington .... 30,000 293 9 

Kausas City.... 110,000 1400 189 Springfield ..... 50,000 806 76 
Covington ..... 60,000 338 30 Cleveland ..... 500,000 5.516 671 
Louisville, ..... 262,000 2.875 409 Canton ........ 45,000 875 112 
Lexington ..... 45,000 300 20 Cincinnati ..... 400,000 2.560 288 
Newport ....... 35,000 300 40 Youngstown ... 72,000 746 105 
Portland ...... 60,000 1,126 123 Dayton ........ 125,000 1454 214 
Bangor ........ 25,000 637 88 Akron ..,...... 62,000 1100 123 
Baltimore ..... 554,000 4,457 487 Cvlumbus ..... 175,000 2.946 339 
Gloucester ..... 26,000 448 60 Portland ...... 190,000 2.643 208 


Chelgea......... 82,000 © 431 82 Pawtucket .... 45,000 448 69 
Newton ........ 40,000 1,240 172 Providence .... 210,000 2.786 248 


Brockton ...... 52,000 1,040 173 Charleston ..... 68.000 398 32 
Boston ......... 625,000 11,144 957 Columbia ...... 29,000 277 44 
Haverhill ...... 42,000 670 120 Knoxville ..... 45,000 545 80 
Fitchburg ..... 38,000 720 71 Nashville ...... 125,000 800 102 
Taunton ....... 33,000 400 70 Chattanooga ... 50,000 25 65 
Cambridge ..... 100,000 1,534 199 Dallas ......., 90,000 1,068 57 
Holyoke ....... 56,000 800 105 Fort Worth..... 70.000 1100 71 
Spey 86,000 1.260 186 Waco ......... 30,000 495 53 
Malden ........ 42,000 873 106 Galveston ..... 34.000 325 27 


Somerville ..... 76,000 1,728 264 San Antonio.... 110,000 755 70 
EE cea.) 5 ose 100,000 1,214 200 : ae ——$____ 
Springfield ..... 85,000 1,799 210 
Tall fiver... 115,000 913 122 INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL 
New Bedford... 100,000 500 64 


Lawrence ..... 80,000 670 109 ART OF THE CITY 
Worcester ..... 145,000 2.480 333 OF N 

BOUIN, we ssicce 05" 500,000 5,189 575 

Bay Oity....... 45,000 840 Ss EW YORK 
Grand Rapids... 100.000 1,800 194 120 Claremont Avenue 
Saginaw ....... 30,000 793 «6108 Fe. : 
Duluth ........ 80,000 1215 132 FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
Minneapolis ... 300,000 6,306 741 
EN? ain @ ace 4.0 75,000 650 90 
Helena ........ 17,000 300 48 SPECIAL COURSE FO 1U 

rm. ; . ‘ J 4 >} R : > ¥ = 
Kansas City.... 200,000 4,839 482 ahh 





IU pe VISOR . J } J , 
ag RA 680,000 5.656 77 oi eee ae, PORES 
St. Joseph...... 125,000 1.280 107 ata teaartna 
Lincoln 50,000 1,193 167 T ; 

© peeoese JU, sich HOMAS TAPPEI *rinci 
2 ae 125,000 2,050 200 ore ane 
Newark ere 335,000 2,270 190 Examinations: September 28, October 12 
Po.) he 90.000 600 60 and 5. 3to6ép.m 
Hoboken ...... 70,000 365 50 
Pa ~a * 50,000 473 29 Enrollment: September 26 to October 6. 
Bayonne ....... 50.000 465 28 . - 
Sr 90,000 800 90 Prospectus. of Supervisors’, Course 
Jersey City..... 255,000 1,822 125 mailed on appitcativn 
Elizabeth ...... TO.000 648 5D 


Paterson ...... 130,000 1454 153 WATERVLIET 
Manchester .... 67,000 610 108 MENEELY & CO. 
Auburn ........ 40,000 550 71 Meneely Foundry, 


Buffalo ........ 400,000 4011 613 a am 


(West Troy), N.Y. 
CHURCH, WX. 
CHIME, 
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Houston ....... 100,000 1,016 WD 
Salt Lake City.. 375,000 3,342 192 
CPOE cocoa see's 30,000 1,000 75 
Norfolk. csi. 75,000 639 45 
Richmond ..... 112,000 1,170 97 
Spokane ....... 120,000 2,276 194 
Tacoma ......-. 125,000 1.927 150 
Genttie= sss 5s 250,000 - 4,464 400 


Wheeling ....... 42,000 336 27 
Oshkosh ....... 85.000 548 75 


ee | a 30,000 503 44 
Milwaukee 826.000 3,209 S877 
Re tse oe ee 37.000 5D 55 
Burlington .... 19.000 373 69 
Washington 845,000 5,000 700 
——_—_—_-e—___——_ 


Fairchild In Kansas, 

Kansas is one of the bright spots 
in the United’ States. For the first 
time in its bistory, certainly in recent 
history, Kansas will have a state su- 
perintendent for a third term, having 
renominated, at the Primaries, Hon. 
E. T. Fairchild by 25,000 majority. 
That is something worth while. If 
it had been a plurality Primary in 
Iowa. Mr. Riggs would have had a 
third term. We are convinced that 
by the time Deyoe has served two 
terms Iowa will so adjust her laws 
as to let him stay three terms. 





An Ion Captured. 

Robert A. Millikan, associate pro- 
fessor of physics in Chicago Univer- 
sitv and one of the leading scientists 
of America, has recently accom- 
plished in the isolation of an elec- 
trical iron a feat which seemed al- 
most impossible, and which has shed 
a wonderful light-on the great mys- 
tery surrounding our most powerful 
motive force. 

ro have toyed with this infinitesi- 
mal unit of force for the svace of an 
hour’s time--to have examined its 
structure aud measured its charge, 
surpasses the wildest flights of a ma- 
gician’s dream, but it marks a great 
stride in science by establishing the 
jonic hypothesis of Farraday. 

Professor Millikan has been work- 
ing on this problem for some years, 
making in the course of his investi- 
gations many important contribu- 
tions to electrical science. He is the 
author of a number of treatises on 
the subject of physics, noteworthy 
among which is A First Course in 
Physics (Ginn & Co.), which he wrote 
jointly with Professor Henry G. 
Gale, of Chicago University. We 
shall expect to hear more from him 
in the future. 

Ginn & Company announce a new 
edition of Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island, to be edited by F. W. C. Her- 
sey, of Harvard University. It will 
be especially suited to use as a clas- 
sic for school reading, but will be 
welcome also to those who desire a 
substantial but inexpensive edition 
of this work. 

Professor George Lyman Kit- 
tredge, of Harvard University, noted 
American. scholar, has recently re- 
ceived a significant honor in being 
elected Corresponding Fellow of the 
British Academy. The British Acad- 
emy is the most distinguished body 
of learned men in the United King- 
dom, and is limited in membership 
te one hundred. There are only 
twenty-seven foreign Corresponding 
Fellows, all told, of whom not more 
than five are in the United States; 
therefore, the honor that has come 
to Professor Kittredge is one of the 
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HE PALMER METHOD. PLAN IS REVOLUTIONIZING WRITING IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The vitality of the true Pedago eal. Principles taught. by “dally ip 
in the 
TY-s 


METHOD OF BUSINESS WR 


ING is being demonstrated d 
NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, in FIFTY-S' 


EVEN of the 


PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS OF BOSTON, and in hundreds of smaller 
Public School Systems. The cost of introducing is trifling when compared 


with the results secured. 


FREE NORMAL COURSES are 
ductions have been made. Where introductions have not been 


iven teachers when ¢on te intro- 
, teachers 


are charged ten dollars for the Normal Course, through correspondence. One 
copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. . More 


information upon request. 


THE A. N. PALIIER ‘CO. 


32 E Union Square, = 


- - New York City 











highest that can be paid to a scholar 
or scientific man. 

Professor Kittredge is best known 
as a student and teacher of Shakes- 
peare, buthe.is.also distinguished.as 
a Latin seholar and ygrammarian. 
Among numerous. publications of 
which he is joint author, may be 
noted the well-known Allen and 
Greenough Latin Series and the 
Mother Tongue Language Series, 
published by Ginn & Co. 


7" 
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Cost of Chicago Schools. 

President Urion, of the Chicago 
Board of Education, is congratulat- 
ing himself on the showing made by 
the educational system of the city. 

The figures are based on reports 
for the year 1908-09. According to 
the federal census report, the cost of 
maintaining the Chicago schools are 
$5.36 per capita. According to the 
report of the Board’s auditors, the 
cost a pupil was $32.28 for the ele- 
mentary schools and $6.36 a pupil for 
the high and technical schools. The 
total cost of maintaining the school 
system for the year was $11,928,730, 
of which $6,538,239 was expended in 
teachers’ salaries and $2,926,710 for 
new buildings. The balance of $2,- 
463,791 was expended in school main- 
tenance. 

The figures compiled by the 
Board’s auditors show that approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. of Chicago’s 
school children are high school pu- 
pils. In the city there are 47,985 pu- 
pils in the high and _ technical 
schools. 

According to the Federal census 
figures, Chicago stands between the 
maximum and minimum cost of large 
cities in the cost of maintaining its 
school system. New York, Boston, 
Washington and Denver expended 
more in keeping up their schools, and 
only the smaller cities expended less. 
jut it is estimated by President 





Urion that the total expenditure per 
capita figures for the year 1909-10 
will be somewhat higher’than for the 
previous year, for which the figures 
are given, 

President Urion, in commenting on 
the report, says:— 

“We are rather proud of the show- 
ing made by the figures compiled by 
the public auditors—not the board’s 
auditor. It shows that Chicago's 
schools are being maintained more 
economically than the school systems 
of cities anywhere near the same 
size. As for the schools themselves, 
we are willing to have them and the 
work done in them compared with 
the schools of any city in the coun- 
try.” 3 

The figures of the Federal census 
and of the Board of Education once 
more bring up the question of the 
total population of Chicago. The 
Government census sets the per cap- 
itm expense of maintaining the 
schools at $5.36. The Board’s report 
sets the total expenditure for the 
year at $11,928,730. If both figures 
are correct, the total population of 
Chicago for the year ended June 30, 
1909, was 2,225,509. This figure 
would put the population a year ago 
approximately 125,000 beyond the 
estimate of 2,100,000 given for the 
present year by W. L. Bodine, super- 
intendent of the school census. 


—_— a 


MAGAZINES. 


The issue of Harper’s Weekly for 
August 13th contains a number of in- 
teresting articles. Sydney Brooks 
writes from London upon the menace 
of Germany's naval preparations, 
which, he suggests, may have an un- 
expected interest for Americans. 
Other articles in this number are: 
“Business Opportunities,” a humor- 
ous description of some “get-rich- 
quick” schemes, by Forbes Lindsay; 
“Why the Englishman is Happy,” by 











HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ..°".. 


New York, N.Y. 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 
ashington 1505 Penn, Ave. Denver, Col., 405 C r Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal.,2142 Shattuck Ave. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


FISHERS. AGENCY 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers merry Part 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 Beyleten St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited, 


Che James F.AMcCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. eS eAT ION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 
JACKSON BOULEVAR . - - CHICAGO 


EDUCATORS ‘ ‘sesso *™ EXCHANGE 


Results Unequalled ‘Testimony 150 Educators” Free 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 

Supplies College men and women on 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee 


F TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Y.M.C. A. Bidg., Portland, Maine 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager 
. We need more teachers at once for fall 


vacancies. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency. 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


We do business in every State in the Union. Most of our clients remain in their own State, 
but if they wish to teach elsewhere, we can usually find places for them. 

{ The morning maiion July 5th brought word of the election of eleven of our clients as follows :- 
At Bevier, Mo., a superintendent of schools recommended by us from Germantown, N. Y., 
and a teacher of English and History from Prince Edward Island, Canada; at West Palm 
Beach, Fla., a teacher of Latin and French, recommended by us from Clayton, N. J., two 
srimary teachers in the same school from St. Johnsville, N. Y., and a kindergartner from 

erth Amboy, N. S.; at Irvington, N. Y., a teacher of ey and Typewriting from 
Waverly; at Kingston, N. ¥., a teacher of Science from Earlville; at Garfield, N. J., a 
»rimary teacher from Bainbridge, N. Y.; at Bloomingdale, N. J., a primary teacher from 
fountville, Pa., and at Winthrop, Ia., a high school principal recommended by us from 
Cleveland, O. 


We not only recommend our candidates, but a large proportion of them seeure the positions for 
which we recommend them. Now is the time to register. Send for Bulletin No. 20. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





























Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publisher. 


Essentials of Chemistry Williams Ginn & Co., Boston 
Animal Study : Meier “ “ “ 
Shop Problems in Mathematics 
The Human Body 

Ethics for Children Cabot 
Captains of Industry Parton 
The Ideal Teacher Palmer “ “ “ 6 
The Teacher’s Philosophy in and out of School Hyde “ “ “ 
The Humming Bird Johnson Baker & Taylor Co., 

The Prodigious Hickey . _. “ ps 

The Durable Satisfactions of Life.. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
Seeking after God . “ 
The Story of Jesus ; - 
Longfellow and Other Essays ‘ 

From Text to Talk 

The Glory and the Abyss.......-..-+-- Ras We 
The Golden Centipede 3 

The Power and the Glory 

Celt and Saxon... ..c.......-. 8%. Kah wdetinpsage 





“ ‘“ sé 


Martin Henry Holt & Co., Ee 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos. 


Sherman, French, Boston 
Dutton & Co., New York 
“ee a La 


Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 








J. B. Yeats: “The Little Doctor and tember. The first article in a series 


His Nemesis,” by William Inglis—a 
reporter's reminiscences of a great 
erime and the judgment that befell 
the murderer; “Grabbing the City’s 
Streets,” by Moses Allen Warren. 
This number contains a_ realistic 
story by Jane Anderson and the us- 
ual humor and editorial features. 
“Seven Times a Servant” will 
arouse the curiosity and interest of 
all who read the Delineator for Sep- 


of social and sociological studies by 
Anne Forsyth, a college girl who 
tried the experiment of earning a liv- 
ing in the “protected environment” of 
Alerican homes, will be found as 
fascinating as a piece of dramatic 
fiction. 

As usual, “Conversazione,”’ the edi- 
torial department, is a page of bril- 
liant philosophy in which... sparkle 
many witty sayings. “To The Wit- 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoyDEN, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBURG, Mage. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOouN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Pit- 
MAN, Principal. 








ness Stand—The Workingman’s 
Wife,” by Mary G. Field is a master- 
ly presentation of testimony offered 
by women who have had actual 
knowledge of what tthe high cost of 
living means to the average family. 
“The Danger-Line in Patent Medi- 
cines,”’ by Woods Hutchinson, M. D., 
is one of the important articles of the 
month. John Warren tells of 
“Women Who Are Making Musical 
America.” and Harrison Rhodes has 
many amusing things to say about 
“Americans Abroad.” 

An interesting feature of a very in- 
teresting issue (September) of St. 
Nicholas is the publication of a num- 
ber of letters from readers of that 
splendid organization, the St. Nicho- 
las League, containing suggestions 
for new features in St. Nicholas, with 
reasons therefor. 


~~ 


COLLEGE NOTES. 





Mr. Ferris Greenslet. who has just 
been elected a director of Houghton, 
Mitflin Company. is a native of New 
York state, a graduate of Wesleyan 
University of the class of 1897, and a 
holder of the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from Columbia Univer- 
sity. Mr. Greenslet began his liter- 
ary career as a newspaper writer and 
frequent -contributor to The Nation 
and other periodicals. In 1992 he he- 
came connected with the firm of 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company as 
associate editor of the Aftlantic 
Monthly. and has been since 1907 the 
chief literary adviser of the House. 
During this time he has written a 
number of books of permanent value, 
demonstrating his ability as critic and 
author. Among them may be men- 
tioned ‘‘Walter Pater’? in the Contem- 
porary Men of Letter Series, “James 
Russell Lowell,” and the “Life of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich.” His elec- 
tion to the directorate of Houghton, 
Miffin Company is a guarantee that 
the high literary standards of the 
house will be strictly adhered to in 
the future as in the past, and it fur- 
ther points to the sound policy of 
this concern, which recognizes the 
need of a man in authority who 
knows the author’s point of view and 
has his welfare at heart. 

Francis H. Stoddard has been ap- 
pointed dean of the College of Arts 
and Pure Science of New York Uni- 
versity. He will fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Professor 
Henry M. Baird. Professor Stod- 
dard, who was born in’ Middlebury, 
Vt.. in 1847 ranks as senior professor 
of the college faculty, having come 
to the university from California in 
1887. Since 1888 he has been pro- 
fessor of English literature there. 
He is the author of many works on 
English literature, among them “The 
Modern Novel,” “Miracle Plays and 
Mysteries,” and “The Evolution of 
the English Novel.” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

Rose Pitonof, the fifteen-year-old 
girl who by her swim to Boston 
Light performed a feat that baffled 
the strongest men swimmers for the 
past twenty-five years, has proved to 
pe one of the greatest attractions 
Keith has had in a long time, and the 
entire week the house has been 
jammed by admirers of the plucky 
little gir) and she has received an 
ovation at every performance. It is 
doubtful whether Miss Pitonof’s feat 
will be duplicated, as since she has 
tried many others have attempted to 
make the swim and failed. At 
Keith’s in the handsomest stage set- 
ting that famous house has ever pro- 
vided. Miss Pitonof is giving a re- 
markable exhibition of swimming 
and diving, a most interesting fea- 
ture of it being the demonstration of 
the now famous “Pitonof Kick,” 
which she used during her entire 
swim. 

Another feature of the bill this 
week will be Charles Miller, one of 
the most popular leading men that 
has ever appeared in stock companies 
in Boston. Mr. Miller will give a 
monlogue that has met with great 
success on his recent trip through the 
West. Another big feature will be 
the first production here of Joseph 
Hart’s new play called “The Little 
Stranger,’ which was originally pre- 
sented ut a Lambs’ Gambol in New 
York, and is said to be even better 
than “Dinkelspiel’s Christmas.” Oth- 
ers are Alf Grant and Bithel Hoag; 
Primrese Quartette; Mr. and Mrs. 
Esmonde in a sketch, and the Wood 
Brothers, famous Irish atheletes. 


a 
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Population of the Uni.ed State:. 


BY WALTER |. BALLARD. 





Enough returns have been received 
to enable the Bureau of the Census 
to estimate the population of the 
United States at 91,424,423, an in- 
erease of 15,121,086 over the census 
of 1900. 

The extraordinary increase during 
the past century is shown in the fol- 
lowing decennia (census) figures:— 


1810 eee behaheetnes . 7.239.881 
2BOO. cs Tee er ein 9,638,453 
ESOS. 2.0 ca Sends CUteweReoee 12 866,020 
1940 6s oleae ewes 17,069,453 
1600 . io cae Geo Si eee $1,448,321 
IS70 oad CREE Ee cee, . 2 «9a 
1ROO oss OS ORE eee 50,155.783 
WOO: 6k fT ee ees 62,947,714 
1900... ook. ooo Sites baw hae 76,085,794 
191@: . Sc ae iaKies \oteww ses 91 424,425 


It will be noted that in no decade 
was the increase -30 large as in the 
one just closed. 

Che population of New York is es- 
timated at 4,563,605 against 4,730,350 
in 1900, a decrease of 166,745; Chica- 
go also decreased by 327,755—from 
2,610,681 to 2,282,926. These decreas- 
es are due to the increased facilities 
for travel, which enable the workers 
in those cities to live in the suburban 
towns. This is the case also in Lon- 
don. England, and other large cities. 

It must be borne in mind that, in 
addition, there are nearly 10,000,000 
persons living under the American 
flag in our various overseas posses- 
sions. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





a oyeoeers. Mass., in the Concord Scho 
us from the De it University School; at Wilm 


has already placed to many teachers that it is 


the country this agency 
appealed to for he)p instead of to local agencies. bus ina single week of 
. eng mts were made at Fallon, Nevada, of a teacher recommended by us from 


0), of a boure-master recc mn ended by 
on, Delaware, in the Friends Schcol, of a 


man just graduating from Syracuse University; im the University School, Cincinnati, of a 


native German just then a student at the 
Oneon 


tary Institute of asenior at Colgate Uni- 


ta Normal; in the Kentucky Mili- T versity, This shows a great variety of 
position the i b this 


location and of 
office 


, but in every case 


tions were carried on throug 


otia 
and the <a made y through the ecnfidence felt in our services. A tn- 
who desiree to locate ina particular state will find it wise to aj to us, for 
extent of our work bas been increasing every jear for more than UNTR 
a quarter of a century, and applications come to us from all wver the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSF WN, Y. 


ior teacher 
the 
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TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT: TEACHERS” AGENCY, °” ‘ane. “=~ 


idst of things, daily filling os positions in Colleges, State Norms) 


We are now in the m 


Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. 
8000 positions filled through this one office. 


f you want yerfona) service, write us. 
Address C. J. ALE LKT, Manager. 





T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


Kecommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, 


New York 


WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN 


ernesses, for every REIGN ot 


or address 


:: 2 TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2isise,'s sovcges 


and -OREIGN sv yerior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


truction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS 


sylvania and other States. G 


tem of music 


information, address THE TEACH 


C.F. 


12-16 Trinity Ave., 


with good general education wanted for department work im 
Higb, fepomiety and Norma! Schools and Colleges in } enn- 

je teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
and drawing secure appt ow | $60 to $70 per wenth. E 


o) further 


res : 8’ AGEN(Y, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., , Ez papa Denver, Colo. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Asctists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. Y¥. 





SABINS’ 
HENRY SABIN, 
Pres. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (inc.) 


Founded 1893 


ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 


Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. 


do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


Write and see what we can 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietor - 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. 


CHARLES W. MU 


LFORD, Proprietor 


A superior agency for supericr 
Services free to school officials 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 





: Winship 


Teachers’ 
enc 
z Ag y 


es tata 


29-A Beacon St. 


Long distance Telephones. 











ak S 
We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 
every part ef the country. 


- + Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN ¥. PEASE, 
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FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 
An Invaluable New Book for Primary 


Teachers 


Number by Development 


By JOHNIC. GRAY, A. M, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicopee, Mass. 


_. The author is widely known ‘as an authority on 


the teaching of number by development, and many 
years of experiment and study have enabled him to 
prepare this working outline, which will be of great 
help to the teacher. 





Fully Miustrated. 12mo. 244 pages 
Cloth, $1.00. 





No School Library is Complete Without Lippincott 
New Gazetteer 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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NOTABLE LECTURES ON BOYS 


By A. E..WINSHIP 
Boston 





Unsurpassed in Interest, Information or Inspi- 
ration. 

Mr. Winship has’ been an exceedingly 
attractive lecturer on Boys fora quarter of 
a century. He has lectured in every state 
tn the union, and in more than half of the 
states every year for twenty-five years. In 


‘more than. one hundred cities he has lec- 


tured in more than ten different years. 


LECTURES ON BOYS 


Boys as an Asset 
Boys as a Liability 
The New Boy 
Making Boys Manly 


These may be given singly or as a series. 


For dates, address 


Cc. W. SOUTHWORTH, 
29A Beacon St., Boston, 











WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 





A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


“«] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutal! our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 


‘* | want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and Lam very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, [ am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. if you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
lease put us in communication with them.” 





From a Vermont teacher: 

“Tf have been very much pieased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well pap im regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much irideed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

* Very traly yours.’’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F, PEASE 
‘ 29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long: Distance Telephone 














Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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